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Amy Robsart’s Song, etc. 


AMY ROBSART’S SONG. 


From London town my lover came, 
Robin A’Budle was his name; 

I was a rose, a rose, said he, 

And gathered me from off my tree; 

I was a rose, most fair and red, 

I am a rose whose sweets are shed. 


I would my love from London town 
Had never lightly ridden down; 
Were there no roses there that he 
Must come and pluck and shatter me? 
My leaves are sear that were so green, 
My leaves are wet with tears of teen. 


Would God that I had never met 
My lover, that has heart to set 
Against my breast so sharp a sword. 
Would God, instead of belted lord, 
That I had loved some meaner clay, 
Who loved me on to Judgment Day. 


From London town my lover came, 

And set a country heart aflame, 

Then left it lone to quench or burn 
Because a queen must serve his turn. 
Nay, but what boots me my disdain? 
Would God my love would come again. 


NorA HOPPER. 


THE SHEPHERD. 


The shepherd is an ancient man, 
His back is bent, his foot is slow; 
Although the heavens he doth not scan, 
He scents what winds shall blow. 


His face is like the pippin, grown 
Red ripe, in frosty suns that shone; 
’Tis hard and wrinkled, as a stone 
The rains have rained upon. 


When tempests sweep the dripping plain, 
He stands unmoved beneath the hedge, 
and sees the columns of the rain, 
The storm-cloud’s shattered edge. 


When frosts among the misty farms 
Make crisp the surface of the loam, 
He shivering claps his creaking arms, 

But would not sit at home. 


Short speech he hath for man and beast; 
Some fifty words are all his store. 
Why should his language be increased? 
He hath no need for more. 


There is no change he doth desire, 
Of far-off lands he hath not heard; 
Beside his wife, before the fire, 
He sits, and speaks no word. 


He holds no converse with his kind, 
On birds and beasts his mind is bent; 
He knows the thoughts that stir their 
mind, 
Love, hunger, hate, content. 


Of kings and wars he doth not hear. 

He tells the seasons that have been 
By stricken oaks and hunted deer, 
And strange fow! he has seen. 


In church, some muttering he doth make, 
Well-pleased when hymns harmonious 
rise; 
He doth not strive to overtake 
The hurrying litanies. 


He hears the music of the wind, 
His prayer is brief, and scant his creed; 
The shadow, and what lurks behind, 
He doth not greatly heed. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Face of delight, recall of love, 
Sea-frontage of the pleasant isles, 
The sunlight strikes our sails above, 
And night draws in the leeward miles. 


We bring you visions of the south, 
Sea-dreams of many a bathing star. 
From many a moon-white river’s mouth, 
We travellers waveworn from afar. 


With overhead the light grown grand, 
On sails that clutch the homeward 
breeze; 
And lo! the dipping of the land, 
And heart’s-ease of the harbored seas. 


LAWRENCE HovusMAN. 





In Kedar’s Tents. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS.’ 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, AUTHOR OF “THE 
SOWERS.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A WAR OF WIT. 
“La discrétion est l’art du mensonge.”’ 


The alcalde blew out his cheeks and 
looked at General Vincente. Sefiora 
Barenna would with small encourage- 
ment have thrown herself into Conyng- 
ham’s arms, but she received none what- 
ever, and instead frowned at Julia. 
Estella was looking haughtily at her 
father, and would not meet Conyng- 
ham’s glance. 

“I feel sure,” said General Vincente, 
in his most conciliating manner, “that 
my dear Julia will see the necessity of 
satisfying the good alcalde by showing 
him the letter, with, of course the con- 
sent of my friend Conyngham.” 

He laughed and slipped his hand 
within Conyngham’s arm. 

“You see, my dear friend,” he said 
in English, “these local magnates are 
a little inflated; local magnitude is a 
little inclined to inflate—eh? Ha! ha! 
And it is so easy to conciliate them. I 
always try to do so myself. Peace at 
any price, that is my motto.” 

And he turned aside to arrange his 
sword, which dragged on the ground. 

“Tell her, my dear Conyngham, to let 
the old gentleman read the letter.” 

“But it is nothing to do with 
general.” 

“I know that, my friend, as well as 
you do,” said Vincente, with a sudden 
change of manner which left the En- 
glishman with an uncomfortable desire 
to know what he meant. But General 
Vincente, in pursuit of that peace which 
had earned him such a terrible reputa- 
tion in war, turned to Sefiora barenna 
with his most reassuring smile. 

“It is nothing, my dear Ifez,” he 
said. “In these times of trouble the 
officials are so suspicious, and our dear 
alealde knows too much. He remem- 
bers dear Julia’s little affair with Este- 
ban Larralde, now long since lived 
down and forgotten. Larralde is, it ap- 
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pears, a malcontent, and on the wrong 
side of the wall. You need have no un- 
easiness. Ah! your nerves; yes, I know. 
A great sufferer—yes, I remember. 
Patience, dear Ifiez, patience.” 

And he patted her stout white hand 
affectionately. 

The alcalde was taking snuff with a 
stubborn air of disbelief, glancing the 
while suspiciously at Conyngham, who 
had eyes for none but Estella. 

“Alcalde,” said General Vincente. 
“the incident is past, as we say in the 
diplomatic service—a lemonade now.” 

“No, general, the incident is not past, 
and I will not have a lemonade.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed General Vincente 
in gentle horror. 

“Yes. This young lady must give me 
the letter or I call in my men.” 

“But your men could not touch a lady, 
my dear alcalde.” 

“You may be the alcalde of Ronda,” 
said Conyngham cheerfully, in continu- 
ation of the general’s argument, “but 


if you offer such an insult to Sefiorita 
Barenna, I throw you into the fountain 
—in the deepest part, where it is wettest 


—just there by the marble dolphin.” 

And Conyngham indicated the exact 
spot with his riding-whip. 

“Who is this gentleman?’ asked the 
alealde. The question was, in the first 
place, addressed to space and the gods. 
After a moment the speaker turned to 
yeneral Vincente. 

“A prospective aide-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Espartero.” 

At the mention of the great name the 
mayor of Ronda became beautifully 
less. and half bowed to Conyngham. 

“IT must do my duty.” he said, with 
the stubbornness of a small mind. 

“And what do you conceive that to 
be, my dear alcalde?’ inquired the 
general. 

“To place the Sefiorita Barenna un- 
der arrest, unless she will hand to me 
the letter she has in her possession.” 

Julia looked at him with a smile. She 
was a brave woman playing a danger- 
ous game with consummate courage. 
and never glanced at Conyngham, who 
with an effort kept his hand away from 
the pocket where the letter lay con- 
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cealed. The: manner in which she 
trusted him unreservedly and entirely 
was in itself cunning enough, for it ap- 
pealed to that sense,of chivalry which is 
not yet dead in men despite the advance 
of women. 

“Place me under arrest, Sefior Al- 
calde,” she said indifferently, “and 
when you have satisfied-me that you 
have a right to inspect a lady’s private 
correspondence, I will submit to be 
searched, but not before.” ‘ 

She made a little signal to Conyng- 
ham not to interfere. 

Sefiora Barenna took this opportunity 
of asserting herself and nerves. She 
sat heavily down on a stone seat: and 
wept. She could hardly have done 
better, for she was a countess in her 
own right, and the sight of high- 
born tears distinctly unnerved the 
alealde. 

“Well,” he said, “the sefiorita has 
made her own choice: In these: times 
(ne glanced nervously at the weeping 
lady) one must do one’s duty.” 

“My dear Julia,” protested the gen- 
eral, “you who are so sensible——” 

Julia shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. She not only trusted Conyng- 
ham, but relied upon his intelligence. 
it is, as a rule, safer to confide in the 
honesty of one’s neighbor than in his 
wit. Better still, trust in neither. Co- 
nyngham, who was quick enough when 
the moment required it, knew that she 
was fostering the belief that the letter 
at that moment in his pocket was in her 
possession. He suspected also that he 
and Julia Barenna were playing with 
life and death. Further, he recognized 
her and her voice. This was the 
woman who had shown discrimination 
and calmness in face of a great danger 
on the Garonne. Had this Englishman, 
owning as he did to a strain of Irish 
blood, turned his back upon her and 
danger at such a moment, he would as- 
suredly have proved himself untrue to 
the annals of that race which has made 
a mark upon the world that will never 
be wiped out. He looked at the alcalde 
and smiled, whereupon that official 
turned and made a signal with his hand 
to a man who, dressed in a quiet uni- 


form, had appeared in the doorway of 
the house. 

“What the deuce we are all trying to 
do I don’t know,” reflected Conyng- 
ham, who, indeed, was sufficiently at 
sea to awake the most dormant sus- 
picions. 

The alcalde, now thoroughly aroused, 
protested his inability to neglect a par- 
ticle of his duty at this troubled period 
of Spain’s history, and announced his 
intention of placing Julia Barenna un-, 
der surveillance until she handed to 
him the letter she had received from 
Conyngham. 

“I am quite prepared,” he added, 
“to give this caballero the benefit of the 
doubt, and assume that he has been in 
this matter the tool of unscrupulous 
persons. Seeing that he is a friend of 
General Vincente’s, and has an intro- 
duction to his excellency the Duke of 
Vittoria, he is without. the pale of my 
jurisdiction.” 

The alcalde made Conyngham a pro- 
found bow, and proceeded to conduct 
Julia and her indignant mother to their 
carriage. 

“There goes,” said General Vincente, 
with his most optimistic little chuckle, 
“a young woman whose head will al- 
ways be endangered by her heart.” 
And he nodded toward Julia’s retreat- 
ing form. 

Estella turned and walked away by 
herself. 

“Come,” said the general to Conyng- 
ham, “let us sit down; I have news for 
you. But what a susceptible heart, my 
dear young friend—what a susceptible 
heart! Julia is, I admit, a very 
pretty girl—la beauté du diable—eh? 
But on so short an acqtaintance rather 
rapid—rather rapid!” 

As he spoke he was searching among 
some letters, which he had produced 
from his pocket, and at length found an 
official envelope that had already been 
opened. 

“T have here,” he said. “a letter from 
Madrid. You have only to proceed to 
the captain, and there, I hope, a post 
awaits you. Your duties will at present 
be of a semi-military character, but 
later, I hope, we can show you some 
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fighting. This pestilential Cabrera is 
not yet quelled, and Morella still holds 
out. Yes, there will be fighting.” 

He closed the letter and looked at 
Conyngham. 

“If that is what you want,” he added. 

“Yes, that is what I want.” 

The general nodded and rose, pausing 
to brush a few grains of dust from his 
dapper riding breeches. 

“Come,” he said, “I have seen a horse 
which will suit you, at the cavalry 
quarters in the Calle de Bobadilla. 
Shall we go and look at him?” 

Conyngham expressed his readiness 
to do as the general proposed. 

“When shall I start for Madrid?’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, to-morrow morning will be time 
enough,” was the reply, uttered in an 
easy-going, indolent tone, “if you are 
early astir. You see, it is now nearly 
five o’clock, and you could scarcely be 
in the saddle before sunset.” 

“No,” laughed Conyngham; “scarcely, 
considering that I have not yet bought 
the saddle or the horse.” 

The general led the way into the 
house, and Conyngham thought of the 
letter in his pocket. He had not yet 
read the address. Julia relied upon 
him to deliver it, and her conduct 
toward the alcalde had the evident ob- 
ject of gaining time for him to do so. 
She had unhesitatingly thrust herself 
into a position of danger to screen him 
and further her own indomitable pur- 
pose. He thought of her, still as from a 
distance at which Estella had placed 
him, and knew that she not only had a 
disquieting beauty, but cleverness and 
courage, which are qualities that out- 
last beauty and make a woman power- 
ful forever. 

When he and his companion emerged 
from the great doorway of the house 
into the sunlight of the Calle Mayor a 
man came forward from the shade of a 
neighboring doorway. It was Con- 
cepcion Vara, leisurely and dignified, 
twirling a cigarette between his brown 
fingers. He saluted the general with 


one finger to the brim of his shabby 
felt hat, as one great man might salute 
another. 


He nodded to Conyngham. 
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“When does his excellency take the 
road again?” he said. “I am ready. 
The guardia civile were mistaken this 
time; the judge said there was no stain 
upon my name.” 

He shrugged his shoulder and waived 
away the slight put upon him with the 
magnanimity of one who can forgive 
and forget. 

“I take the road to-morrow; but our 
contract ceased at Ronda. I had no in- 
tention of taking you on.” 

“You are not satisfied with me?” in- 
quired Concepcion, offering. his inter- 
locutor the cigarette he had just made. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Buen! We take the road together.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be 
said?’ inquired Conyngham, with a 
good-natured laugh. 

“Nothing, except the hour at which 
your excellency starts.” 

“Six o’clock,” put in General Vin- 
cente quietly. “Let me see; your name 
is Concepcion Vara.” 

“Yes, excellency, of Algeciras.” 

“It is well. Then serve this gentle- 
man well, or else——” the general 
paused and laughed in his most depre- 
cating manner. 

Concepcion seemed to understand, for 
he took off his hat and turned gravely 
away. The general and Conyngham 
walked rapidly through the streets of 
Ronda, than which there are none 
cleaner in the whole world, and duly 
bought a great black horse at a price 
which seemed moderate enough to the 
Englishman, though the vendor ex- 
plained that the long war had made 
horseflesh rise in value. Conyngham, 
at no time a keen bargainer, hurried 
the matter to an end, and scarce exam- 
ined the saddle. He was anxious to get 
back to the garden of the great house 
in the Calle Mayor befofe the cool of 
the evening came to drive Estella in- 
doors. 

“You will doubtless wish to pack 
your portmanteau,” said the general 
rather breathlessly, as he hurried along 
with small steps beside Conyngham. 

“Yes,” answered that Englishman in- 
genuously—“yes, of course.” 

“Then I will not detain you,” said 
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General Vincente; “I have affairs at 
headquarters. We meet at dinner, of 
course.” 

He waved a little salutation with his 
whip, and took a side turning. 

The sun had not set when Conyng- 
ham with a beating heart made his way 
through the house into the garden. He 
had never been so serious about any- 
thing in his life; indeed, his life seemed 
only to have begun in that garden. 
Estella was there. He saw her black 
dress and mantilla through the trees, 
and the gleam of her golden hair made 
his eyes almost fierce for a moment. 

“I am going to-morrow morning,” 
he said bluntly, when he reached her 
where she sat in the shade of a mi- 
mosa. 

She raised her eyes for a moment, 
deep velvet eyes, with a glowing depth 
of passion in them that made his heart 
leap within his breast. 

“And I love you, Estella,” he added. 
“You may be offended, you may de- 
spise me, you may distrust me; but 
nothing can alter me. I love you now 
and ever.” 

She drew a deep breath and sat mo- 
tionless. 

“How many women does an English- 
man love at once?” she asked coldly at 
length. 

“Only one, sefiorita.” 

He stood looking at her for a moment. 
Then she rose and walked past him 
into the house. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CITY OF DISCONTENT. 

“En paroles ou en actions, étre discret, c'est 
s’abstenir.”’ 

“There is,” observed Frederick Co- 
nyngham to himself, as he climbed into 
the saddle in the grey dawn of the fol- 
lowing morning. “there is a certain 
picturesqueness about these proceed- 
ings which pleases me.” 

Concepcion Vara. indeed, supplied a 
portion of this romantic atmosphere, 
for he was dressed in the height of con- 
trabandista fashion, with a bright-col- 
ored handkerchief folded round his head 
underneath his black hat, a _ scarlet 


waistcloth, a spotless shirt, and a flower 
in the ribbon of his hat. 

He was dignified and leisurely, but so 
far forgot himself as to sing as he threw 
his leg across his horse. A dark-eyed 
maiden had come as far as the corner 
of the Calle Veija, and stood there 
watching him with mournful eyes. He 
waved her salutation as he passed. 

“It is the waiting-maid at the venta 
where I stay in Ronda. What will 
you?” he explained to Conyngham 
with a modest air, as he cocked his hat 
further on one side. 

The sun rose as they emerged from 
the narrow streets into the open coun- 
try that borders the road to Bobadilla. 
A pastoral country this, where the land 
needs little care to make it give more 
than man requires for his daily food. 
The evergreen oak studded over the 
whole plain supplies food for countless 
pigs, and shade, where the herdsmen 
may dream away the sunny days. The 
rich soil would yield two or ever three 
crops in the year were the necessary 
seed and labor forthcoming. Under- 
ground the mineral wealth outvies the 
richness of the surface, but national in- 
dolence leaves it unexplored. 

“Before General Vincente one could 
not explain one’s self,” said Concepcion, 
urging his horse to keep pace with the 
trot of Conyngham’s mount. 

“Ah!” 

“No,” pursued Concepcion; “and yet 
it is simple. In Algeciras I have a 
wife. It is well that a man _ should 
travel at times. So”—he paused and 
bowed toward his companion with a 
gesture of infinite condescension—“so 
we take the road together.” 

“As long as you are pleased, Sejior 
Vara,” said Conyngham, “I am sure I 
ean but feel honored. You knowl 
have no money.” 

The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders. 

“What matter?” he said “what 
matter? We can keep an account—a 
mere piece of paper—so, Concepcion 
Vara, of Algeciras, in account current 
with F. Conyngham, Englishman. One 
month’s wages at one hundred pesetas. 
It is simple.” 

“Very,” acquiesced Conyngham; “it 





























is only when pay-day comes that things 
will get complicated.” 

Concepcion laughed. 

“You are a caballero after my 
own heart,” he said. “We _ shall 
enjoy ourselves in Madrid. I see 
that.” 

Conyngham did not answer. He had 
remembered the letter and Julia Baren- 
na’s danger. He rose in his stirrups 
and looked behind him. Ronda was al- 
ready hidden by intervening hills, and 
the bare line of the roadway was un- 
broken by the form of any other travel- 
ler. 

“We are not going to Madrid yet,” 
said Conyngham; “we are going to 
Xeres, where I have business. Do you 
know the road to Xeres?” 

“As well that as any other, excel- 
lency.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I know no roads north of Ronda. 
Iam of Andalusia, I,” replied Con- 
cepcion easily, and he looked round 
about him with an air of interest which 
was more to the credit of his intelli- 
gence as a traveller than his reliability 
as a guide. 

“But you engaged to guide me to Ma- 
drid.” 

“Yes, excellency, by asking the way,” 
replied Concepcion with an easy laugh, 
and he struck a sulphur match on the 
neck of his horse to light a fresh cigar- 
ette. 

Thus with an easy heart Frederick 
Conyngham set out on his journey, 
having for companion one as irresponsi- 
ble as himself. He had determined to 
go to Xeres, though that town of ill- 
repute lay far to the westward of his 
road toward the capital. It would have 
been simple enough to destroy the letter 
entrusted to him by Julia Barenna, a 
stranger whom he was likely never to 
see again—simple enough and infinitely 
safer, as he suspected, for the billet- 
doux of Mr. Larralde smelt of grimmer 
things than love. But Julia Barenna, 
wittingly or in all innocence, appealed 
to that sense of chivalry which is essen- 
tially the quality of lonely men who 
have never had sisters, and Conyngham 
was ready to help Julia where he would 
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have refused his assistance to a man, 
however hard pressed. 

“Cannot leave the girl in a hole,” he 
had said to himself, and proceeded to 
act upon this resolution with a steadi- 
ness of purpose for which some may 
blame him. 

It was evening when the two travel- 
lers reached Xeres, after some weary 
hours of monotonous progress through 
the vine-clad plains of this country. 

“It is no wonder,” said Concepcion, 
“that the men of Xeres are malcontents 
when they live in a country as flat as 
the palm of my hand.” 

It happened to be a féte day, which in 
Spain, as in other countries farther 
north, is synonymous with mischief. 
The men of Xeres had taken advantage 
of this holiday to demonstrate their de- 
sire for more. They had marched 
through the streets with banner and 
song, arrayed in their best clothes, fos- 
tering their worst thoughts. They had 
consumed marvellous quantities of that 
small amontillado, which is, as it were, 
as thin fire to the blood, heating and 
degenerating at once. They had talked 
much nonsense and listened to more, 
Carlist or Christino, it was all the same 
to them so long as they had a change 
of some sort. In the mean time they 
had a desire to break something, if only 
to assert their liberty. 

A few minutes before Conyngham and 
his guide rode into the market-place, 
which in Xeres is as long as a street, 
some of the free sons of Spain had 
thought fit to shout insulting remarks 
to a passer-by. With a fire too bright 
for his years, this old gentleman, with 
fierce white moustache and imperial, 
had turned on them, calling them good- 
for-nothings and sons of pigs. 

Conyngham rode up just in time to 
see the ruffians rise as one man and rush 
at the victim of their humor. The 
old man with his back to the wall beat 
back his assailants with a sort of fierce 
joy in his attitude which betokened the 
old soldier. 

“Come on, Concepcion,” cried Co- 
nyngham, with a dig of the spurs that 
made his tired horse leap into the air. 
He charged down upon the gathering 
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crowd, which scattered right and left 
before the wild onslaught; but he saw 
the flash of steel, and knew that it was 
too late. The old man, with an oath 
and a gasp of pain, sank against the 
wall with the blood trickling through 
the fingers clasped against his breast. 
Conyngham would have reined in, but 
Concepcion on his heels gave the 
charger a cut with his heavy whip that 
made him bound forward, and would 
have unseated a short-stirruped rider. 

“Go on!” cried the Spaniard; “it is 
no business of ours. The police are be- 
hind.” 

And Conyngham, remembering the 
letter in his pocket, rode on without 
looking back. In the day of which the 
present narrative treats the streets of 
Xeres were but ill-paved, and the dust 
lay on them to the depth of many inches, 
serving to deaden the sound of footsteps 
and facilitate the commission of such 
deeds of violence as were at this time 
of daily occurrence in Spain. Riding 
on at random Conyngham and his com- 
panion soon lost their way in the nar- 
row streets, and were able to satisfy 
themselves that none had followed 
them. Here, in a quiet alley, Conyng- 
ham read again the address of the letter 
of which he earnestly desired to rid 
himself without more ado. 

It was addressed to Colonel Monreal, 
at No. 8&4 Plaza de Cadiz. 

“Let his excellency stay here and 
drink a glass of wine at this venta,” 
said Concepcion. “Alone, I shall be 
able to get information without attract- 
ing attention. And then in the name of 
the saints let us shake the dust of Xeres 
off our feet. The first thing we see is 
steel, and I do not like it. I have a 
wife in Algeciras, to whom I am much 
attached, and I am afraid—yes, afraid. 
A gentleman need never hesitate to say 
so.” 

He shook his head forebodingly as he 
loosened his girths and called for water 
for the horses. 

“T could. eat a cocida,” he went on, 
sniffing the odors of a neighboring 
kitchen, “with plenty of onions and all 
the mutton as becomes the springtime, 
young and tender. Dios! this quick 


travelling and an empty stomach, it 
kills one.” 

“When I have delivered my letter,” 
replied Conyngham, “we shall eat with 
a lighter heart.” 

Concepcion went away in a pessimis- 
tic humor. He was one of those men 
who are brave enough on good wine and 
victuals, but lack the stamina to fight 
when hungry. He returned presently 
with the required information. The 
Plaza de Cadiz was, it appeared, quite 
close. Indeed, the town of Xeres is not 
large, though the intricacies of its nar- 
row streets may well puzzle a new- 
comer. No, 84 was the house of the 
barber, and on his first floor lived 
Colonel Monreal, a retired veteran who 
had fought with the English against 
Napoleon’s armies. 

During his servant’s absence Conyng- 
ham had written a short note in French, 
conveying in. terms which she would 
understand the news that Julia Barenna 
doubtless awaited with impatience— 
namely, that her letter had been deliv- 
ered to him whose address it bore. 

“I have ordered your cocida and some 
good wine,” he said to Concepcion. 
“Your horse also is feeding. Make 
good use of your time, for when I re- 
turn I shall want you to take the road 
again at once. You must make ten 
miles before sleep to-night, and then an 
early start in the morning.” 

“For where, sefior?” 

“For Ronda.” 

Concepcion shrugged his shoulders, 
His life had been spent upon the road, 
his wardrobe since childhood had been 
contained in a saddle-bag, and Span- 
iards, above all people, have the curse 
of Ishmael. They are a homeless race, 
and lay them down to sleep when 
fatigue overtakes them under a tree or 
in the shade of a stone wall. It often 
happened that a worker in the fields 
will content himself with the lee side of 
a haystack for his resting-place. when 
his home is only a few hundred yards up 
the mountain-side. 

“And his excellency?’ inquired Con- 
cepcion. 

“I shall sleep here to-night and pro- 
ceed to Madrid to-morrow by way of 

















Cordova, where I will wait for you. I 
have a letter here which you must de- 
liver to the Sefiorita Barenna, at Ronda, 
without the knowledge of any one. It 
will be well that neither General Vin- 
cente nor any other who knows you 
should catch sight of you in the streets 
of Ronda.” 

Concepcion nodded his 
much philosophy. 

“Ah! these women,” he said, turning 
to the steaming dish of mutton and 
vegetables, which is almost universal 
in the South, “these women, what shoe 
leather they cost us!” 

Leaving his servant thus profitably 
employed, Conyngham set out to find 
the barber’s shop in the Plaza de Cadiz. 
This he did without difficulty, but on 
informing himself at the door of Colo- 
nel Monreal’s apartment learnt that 
that gentleman was out. 

“But,” added the servant, “the colonel 
isa man of regular habits. He will 
return within the next fifteen minutes, 
for he dines at five.” 

Conyngham paused. He had no de- 
sire to make Colonel Monreal’s ac- 
quaintance; indeed, preferred to remain 
without it, for he rightly judged that 
Sefior Larralde was engaged in affairs 
best left alone. 

“T have a letter for the colonel,” he 
said to the servant, a man of stupid 
countenance. “I will place it here upon 
his table, and can, no doubt, trust you 
to see that he gets it.” 

“That you can, excellency,” replied 
the man, with a palm already half ex- 
tended to receive a gratuity. 

“If the colonel fails to receive the 
letter I shall certainly know it,” said 
Conyngham, stumbling down the dark 
staircase and well pleased to have ac- 
complished his mission. 

He returned with all speed to the inn 
in the quiet alley, where he had elected 
to pass the night, and found Concepcion 
still at table. 

“In half an hour I take the road,” 
said the Spaniard; “the time for a cup 
of coffee, and I am ready to ride all 
night.” 

Having eaten, Concepcion was in a 
better frame of mind, and now cheer- 


head with 
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fully undertook to carry out his mas- 
ter’s instructions. In little more than 
half an hour he was in the saddle again, 
and waved an airy adieu to Conyngham 
as he passed under the swinging oil- 
lamps that hung at the corner of the 
street. 

It was yet early in the evening, and 
Conyngham, having dined, set out to 
explore the streets of Xeres, which were 
quiet enough now, as the cafés were 
gayer and safer than the gloomy thor- 
oughfares. where a foe might be in 
every doorway. In the market place, 
between rows of booths and tents, a 
dense crowd walked backward and 
forward, with that steady sense of 
promenading which the Spaniard 
understands above all other men. The 
dealers in colored handkerchiefs from 
Barcelona or mantillas from Seville 
were driving a great trade, and the ma- 
jority of them had long since shouted 
themselves hoarse. A few quack den- 
tists were operating upon their victims 
under the friendly covert of a big drum 
and a bassoon. Dealers in wonderful 
drugs and herbs were haranguing the 
crowd, easily gaining the attention of 
the simple peasants by handling a live 
snake or a crocodile, which they allowed 
to crawl upon their shoulders. 

Conyngham mingled in the crowd, 
which was orderly enough, and amused 
himself by noting the credulity of the 
country folk, until his attention was at- 
tracted by a solemn procession passing 
up thé market-place behind the tents. 
He inquired of a bystander what this 
might be. 

“It is the police carrying to his ap- 
partement the body of Colonel Monreal, 
who was murdered this afternoon in the 
Plaza Major,” was the answer. 

Conyngham made his way between 
two tents to the deserted side of the 
market-place, and running past the pro- 
cession, reached the barber’s shop be- 
fore it. In answer to his summons a 
girl came to the door of the colonel’s 
appartement. She was weeping and 
moaning in great mental distress, 

Without explanation Conyngham 
pushed past her into the room where be 
had deposited the letter. The room 
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was in disorder, and no letter lay upon 
the table. 

“It is,” sobbed the girl, “my husband, 
who, having heard that the good colo- 
nel had been murdered, stole all his 
valuables and papers, and has run away 
from me.” 





From The Quarterly Review. 
FATHERS OF LITERARY IMPRESSIONISM 
IN ENGLAND. 

Impressionism is a word, to repeat 
the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, “in the 
air” just now. In every department of 
art we hear of the “Impressionist.” 
There is impressionist music, there are 
impressionist pictures, there is impres- 
sionist literature, even impressionist 
criticism. Dilettantes and _ culture- 
mongers in their hosts belaud impres- 
sionism as an zsthetic revolution; but 
very few seem to know what they 
really mean by the term. 

The aim, we take it, of an impres- 
sionist is to excite or recall an emotion 
or a set of emotions more or less fa- 
miliar to his public. His appeal is to 
experience, his medium is the feelings, 
his method a style of suggestion rather 
than of representation. “Tones” and 
“values” in a painting; the leit motif in 
music; in literature, words grouped and 
chosen not so much for their graphic 
accuracy as for their pregnant though 
sometimes vague associations, are ex- 
amples of this method—one, moreover, 
often appreciated for its nuances by its 
devotees, quite apart from its reason- 
able effects on the ordinary mind. 
That such a method has its peculiar 
fitness we should be the last to deny; 
but when it is claimed that the whole 
domain of art is a province of the emo- 
tions, it is difficult to be serious; the 
pretensions, moreover, of modern im- 
pressionism to novelty are absolutely 
unfounded. There were impressionists 
in the later days of Elizabeth, and, 
again, impressionists when George III. 
was king. The first were the outcome 
of Renaissance riot and Italian influ- 
ence; the second were part of that re- 
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action against formalism which in re- 
ligion was evidenced by Wesley, in 
painting by Romney and Gainsborough. 
In the present essay we shall content 
ourselves with the examples of Doctor 
Donne, of Sterne, and of Keats as the 
lineal fathers of our literary impres- 
sionism. 

We have mentioned the Renaissance, 
and in this regard some explanatory 
comments are needed, for its spirit was 
not, as is often hastily assumed, a pure 
revival of Hellenic and Latin influence. 

To present an action ancestral or 
mythical, in language heightened yet 
restrained, was the scope of classical 
epic and drama; even their lyrical 
poetry—that offspring of moods— 
proved, for the Greek and Roman, def- 
inite and unsentimental. Their music 
shunned what Plato called “mixed 
modes.” Sadness was sadness, and 
joy, joy, to be appropriately expressed; 
and in reading them the modern feels 
that they are plain studies in the gen- 
eral grief or gladness; a certain stiff- 
ness and stateliness indeed clings to 
them all; the individual note is, in the 
main, missing; they treat the mass 
rather than the segment; their passions 
are not violent; petulance is no factor 
in their pathos; perplexity is absent 
from their musings. Catullus himself, 
the least classical of the classics—with 
his strong sense of sunny life ever veer- 
ing towards the absolute gloom of the 
grave—never discloses undercurrents or 
backwaters in his transparent ripples 
of verse. Lesbia’s sparrow is dead; 
Lesbia weeps; there’s an end. Let Les- 
bia and the poet live and love together, 
for the night cometh when no man can 
live or love. Everywhere, even in his 
least effusions, there is finality—a dis- 
tinct statement with what we should 
now describe as “a moral’—no at- 
tempts at hinting things ‘‘that do often 
lie too deep for tears;” still less any en- 
deavors to move us incidentally or in- 
directly. What is understood by us as 
the “sentimental” is alien from the 
classical style. 

The revival, then, of paganism in the 
sixteenth century was not of itself 
likely to stimulate the personal and 
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plaintive side of literature. The classi- 
cal models were imitated; their license 
was exceeded; both conduct and opin- 
ion were in revolt against the tyranny 
of priests and the formulas of School- 
men; free thought and free living were 
equally rampant; insurgent individual- 
ity asserted itself against derided dis- 
cipline to the verge of orgy. But side 
by, side with these tendencies was the 
parallel—in some respects the similar— 
rebellion of the Reformation, which, 
whether, as in England, founded on a 
national protest against foreign inter- 
ference, or, as in Germany, on a dem- 
ocratic impatience of papal dictation, 
was consistent in this, that it reas- 
serted the claim to private judgment 
and restored the Bible to the people. 
One cannot overestimate the power of 
our own noble version on English liter- 
ature; it is hardly too much to say that 
its largeness of vocabulary was Shake- 
speare’s. 

The license then of the Renaissance 
Hellenism was leavened and tempered 
by the liberty of the Reformation He- 
braism. Now, the Hebrew genius, 
from Genesis to Heine, is eminently 
personal and plaintive. The Scriptures 
teem with lyrical appeals to the inner 
life of feeling, of aspiration, of emo- 
tion; and their machinery is conse- 
quently one of vivid suggestion, of 
passionate exaltation, rather than of 
eloquent reasoning or harmonious pre- 
sentment. To employ the jargon of the 
Schools, the Scriptures are “subjec- 
tive;” the classics, “objective.” “It” 
was the theme of Greece and Rome; 
“I,” of Judea. The Pagan contem- 
plated man in his relation to externals; 
the Hebrew, in his relation to inward 
life. Compare, for one instant, Job's 
“yet man is born unto trouble, as 
the sparks fiy upward,” with the 
naOjuata pabiiuara sentiment in Herod- 
otus, the “Agamemnon,” or the “Sym- 
posium,” and this difference is mani- 
fest; or Pindar’s oxai¢ bveg avOguimas 
with “All those things are passed away 
like a shadow and asa post that hasted 
by;” in the addition appears the dis- 
tinction. What Greek or Roman would 
have imaged death by the silver cord 
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being loosed and the golden bowl being 
broken when the mourners go about 
the streets and man goeth to his long 
home? These are the notes of senti- 
mental impressionism; whereas the 
darkness covering the eyes of Homeric 
heroes, the ‘“‘Quisque suos patimur 
manes” of Virgil, the “Non omnis 
moriar” of Horace, fail to strike or stir 
the chords of inmost feeling. Again, 
contrast the 4»ijg:duor yélaoua of Ais- 
chylus with Job’s “When the morn- 
ing stars sang together and the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” The oneis the ex- 
pression of plastic art, the other is akin 
to music; and the essence of music is 
its subjectivity. Both the Old and the 
New Testaments are pervaded by, a 
sense of the infinite environing the in- 
dividual, while the emphasis of the 
classical accent is, as we have said. 
finality objectively sublimed. In the 
personal and plaintive is to be found 
the method of what we style “Impres- 
sionism.” It is just this quality, and 
not his acquaintance with the mythol- 
ogy of Lempriére, that makes Keats 
an impressionist; just this, and not his 
whimsical irregularities, that so causes 
us to regard Sterne; just this, and not 
his euphuisms and conceits, that places 
Donne in the same category. 

It follows from what we have urged 
that impressionist writing is a depart- 
ment of sentimental literature emi- 
nently adapted for lyrical poetry, or for 
such prose as lends itself to vivid 
glimpses of life or nature through the 
medium of awakened associations. 
But it is not to be restricted to lyrical 
poetry. “Here I and sorrow sit,” for 
example, strikes an intenser note of 
desolation than pages of descriptive 
analysis: “I kissed thee ere I killed 
thee” flashes before us the speaker's 
whole complex nature: so does Shy- 
lock’s “I had it of Leah when I was a 
bachelor; I would not have given it for 
a wilderness ef monkeys;” so, again, 
does Gretchen’s 


Doch—alles, was mich dazu trieb, 
Gott, war so gut! ach, war so lieb! 


None the less, however, is it unsuit- 
able for prolonged or sustained employ- 
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ment; it is only truthful, and, by con- 
sequence, valuable, where the incom- 
pleteness, so to speak, of its statement 
is counterbalanced by the completeness 
of its suggestion. The tests, then, of 
how and when it is used must be ap- 
plied, and we should never allow our- 
selves to believe that impressionism is 
per se a royal road to imaginative inter- 
pretation or is to be admired as an end 
in itself. 

“Donne,” says Mr. Saintsbury, in his 
excellent preface, “is eminently of that 
kind which lends itself to sham liking, 
to coterie worship, to a false enthusi- 
asm.” But again, “Always in him are 
the two conflicting forces of intense en- 
joyment of the present, and intense 
feeling of the contrast of that present 
with the future. He has at once the 
transcendentalism which saves sensual- 
ity, and the passion which saves mysti- 
cism. He was of the first order of 
poets, but he was not of the first among 
the first.” It is just from such a na- 
ture that we should expect impression- 
ism; and, when we add that he was a 
profound pessimist, the personal, the 
plaintive, the restive timbre is only nat- 
ural, Mr. Saintsbury himself bears 
out, though he has not attempted to 
explain, what we have adduced as to 
fhe temper of the Renatssance by say- 
ing that “its peculiar pessimism was 
perfectly different from that of clas- 
sical times, and can only be paralleled 
by the spirit of Ecclesiastes.” 

Dr. John Donne’s career, like his po- 
etry, was stormy and chequered. The 
son of a merchant, he quitted Cam- 
bridge, after a residence at Oxford, to 
study at Lincoln’s Inn. He early in- 
herited a competence, and immediately 
entered upon a career of pleasure, of 
travel, and, perhaps, of military ser- 
vice. In 1596 he accompanied Essex to 
Spain, and on his return presumed to 
contract a clandestine marriage with 
Anne Moore, Lady Egerton’s niece, an 
audacity for which he was imprisoned. 
After his reunion with his wife, he 
joined the family and fortunes of Sir 
Robert Drury, with whom he jour- 
neyed on an embassy to France. It 
was not, according to Mr. Saintsbury’s 
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account, till 1615 that he—apparently 
born to Roman Catholicism—became 
an ordained priest; and eventually, 
after a diplomatic mission with Lord 
Hay to Germany, chaplain to King 
James, preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
eventually Dean of St. Paul’s. The 
death of his wife in 1617 contributed to 
sap his spirits, and, after a long illness, 
he died in 1631. 

By turns erotic and devotional, al- 
ways morbid and fantastic, of consid- 
erable culture and attainments, his fer- 
vid originality stands out irregular and 
unrestrained among the brilliant gal- 
axies of his age. His power of suggest- 
ing ideas was extraordinary; to employ 
his own phrase, he was wont to 
‘‘ideate,” and, although one cannot say 
of him, as he said of Sidney that 


’Twas a double power by which he 
sung 
The highest matter in the noblest form; 


still, no one, not even Keats, has con- 
veyed subtler grades of feeling by the 
sound and significance of irresistible 
cadences. Indeed, he is often far 
nearer to Keats than he is to his con- 
temporaries, as witness the following 
fragments :— 


Doth not a Teneriffe or higher hill 

Rise so high like a rock, that one might 
think 

The floating moon would shipwreck there 
and sink? 


Change is the nursery 
Of music, joy, life, and eternity. 


and though she have shut in all day, 
The twilight of her memory doth stay. 


And, again:— 


When if a slow-paced star had stolen 
away 

From the observer’s marking, he might 
stay 


Two or three hundred years to see it again. 

For the world’s beauty is decay'd or 
gone— 

Beauty; that’s color and proportion. 




















Or the famous— 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks and so distinctly 
wrought 
That one might almost say her body 
thought. 


Or, once more, what Mr. Saintsbury 
justly considers that most striking and 
original of Donne’s many prose and 
verse meditations on death, as:— 


But a groom, 
Which brings a taper to the outward room, 
Whence thou spiest first a little glimmer- 
ing light, 

And after brings it nearer to thy sight. 
Nor can we, lastly, refrain from citing 
in extenso one of the songs, that it 
seems to us might almost have been in- 
dited by Keats himself. . It is called 
“The Goodmorrow:”’— 


I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did, till we loved? were we not weaned 
till then? 
But sucked on country pleasures, child- 
ishly ? 
Or snorted we in the Seven Sleepers’ 
den? 
*Twas so; but this, all pleasures fancies 
be; 
If ever any beauty I did see 
Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a 
dream of thee. 


And now goodmorrow to our waking souls, 

Which watch not one another out of 
fear; 

For love all love of other sights controls, 

And makes one little room an every- 


where. 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have 
gone; 

Let maps to other, worlds on worlds have 
shown; 

Let us possess one world; each hath one, 
and is one. 

My face in thine eye, thine in mine ap- 
pears, 

And true plain hearts do in the faces 

rest; 


Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp north, without declining 
west? 
Whatever dies, was not mixed equally 
If our two loves be one, or thou and I 
Love so alike that none can slacken, none 
ean die. 
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“Have you never,” ejaculates Keats 
in one of his letters, “by being sur- 
prised with an old melody in a delicious 
place by a delicious voice, felt over 
again your very speculations and sur- 
mises at the time it first operated on 
your soul?” Here in truth is the secret 
of the method that links the sixteenth- 
century “Anatomist of the World” with 
the eighteenth-century singer of “En- 
dymion”—the method of sensuous sug- 
gestion, the method of the true impres- 
sionist. With this difference, however, 
in its results, thatthe former charmed 
his contemporaries with it into enthusi- 
asm, the latter surprised them into re- 
buff. Ben Jonson generously applauded 
Donne; there was no reviewer to ¢hill 
the fantasies of the Jacobean who suc- 
ceeded to a tumult of thought, lan- 
guage, and sensation that may aptly be 
termed the French Revolution of liter- 
ature. 

Donne’s poems are divided into “Di- 
vine” and “Profane;” the latter mainly 
the products of his wilder youth, the 
former of his more spiritual maturity. 
Both are conspicuous for “the amorous- 
ness of an harmonious soul,” to borrow 
his own description. As Walton wrote 
beneath the frontispiece to the edition 
of 1635:— 


Witness this book, thy Emblem which be- 


gins 
With Love; but ends with sighs and tears 
for sins. 


But the remarkable feature of them 
all is that none of them are addressed 
to the romantic themes, classic or chiv- 
alrous, which engrossed his brother 
bards. The praise of friends by “verse 
letters,” the praise of women through 
songs and sonnets, the praise of both 
by “Elegies,” “Epicedes,” and ‘“‘Obse- 
quies,” the praise of God through the 
so-called “Divine Poems”—these, if we 
except the “Satires,” for the most part 
nugatory, and the “Anatomy of the 
World,” by far his finest series, ex- 
haust the subjects of hismuse. We find 
no poet of his period with so limited a 
range. The workings of his own heart 
and soul are indeed his only theme, nor 
does he, like Keats, attempt to transfer 
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How Shakespearean in ring and 
rhythm— 


them to the nature around or the cen- 
turies behind him. He never treats hu- 
manity in combination; he is the mere 
diarist of his own feelings, detached 
and rarefied, as it were, from his own 
experiences. Such & phenomenon is 
unique in English literature. But in 
proportion to the narrowness of its 
focus is the intensity of his impression- 
ism. That portion of the “Anatomy” 
which is based on “The Religious Death 
of Mistress Elizabeth Drury,” and 
styled by him “Of the progress of the 
soul,” exhibits to the full magnificence 
of emotion, echoed, so to say, through 
associative sound. It is here that we 
light upon— 


No soul—whiles with the luggage of this 


clay 
It cloggéd is—can follow thee half-way. 


Here, that unapproached and cele- 
brated couplet— 


These hymns thy issue may increase so 


long 
As till God’s great Venite change the 


song. 


Here, two of the most significant pas- 
sages already quoted; here, that epit- 
ome of the body— 


Think, when ’twas grown to most, ’twas 
a poor inn, 
A province pack’d up in two yards of skin. 


Nor are the beauties of his “verse- 
letters” less fine, if less frequent. How 
perfect is the emphatic picture of rustic 
squiredom in— 


You do not duties of societies, 
If from th’ embrace of a loved wife you 
rise, 
View your fat beasts, stretch’d barns, and 
labor’d fields, 
Eat, play, ride, take all joys which all day 
yields. 


How large in tone and type— 


But though she (i.e., the sea) part us, to 
hear my oft prayers 
For your increase, God is as near me 


here; 

And to send you what I shall beg, His 
stairs 

In length and ease are alike every- 
where. 


Love that imparts in everything delight 
Is fancied in the soul, not in the sight. 


The same may be said of 


Alas, 
How little poison cracks a crystal glass! 


in his elegy on the Lady Markham; of 
“Great Destiny the Commissary of 
God,” and of ‘‘To the brain, the soul’s 
bed-chamber, went,” in the “Metemp- 
sychosis.” His songs and sonnets are 
no less characteristic, though often 
more rugged and unequal. We will 
transcribe two of the most tuneful:— 


THE SUN RISING. 


Busy old fool, unruly sun, 
Why dost thou thus, 
Through windows, and through curtains, 


call on us? 
Must to thy notions lovers’ seasons 
run? 


Saucy, pedantic wretch, go chide 
Late schoolboys and sour prentices, 
Go tell court-huntsmen that the king will 
ride, 
Call country ants to harvest offices; 
Love, all alike, no season knows nor 
clime, 
Nor hours, days, months, which are the 
rags of time. 


BREAK OF DAY. 


Stay, O sweet, and do not rise: 
The light that shines comes from thine 
eyes; 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must part. 
Stay, or else my joys will die, 
And perish in their infancy. 


And, lastly, the “Divine Poems” are in 

some respects the mst extraordinary 

of all. We doubt if the impressionist 

method has ever since been applied to 

sacred lyrics. In the “Hymn to Christ, 

at the author’s last going into Ger- 

many,” occurs a remarkable passage:— 

I sacrifice this island unto Thee, 

And all whom I love there, and who love 
me; 

When I have put our seas ’twixt them and 
me, 

Put Thou Thy seas betwixt my sins and 
Thee. 




















Here the style is sincere and success- 
ful. Beautiful also are numbers 
twenty-three and twenty-five which we 
shall quote in full, as a final testimony 
to this first father of English literary 
impressionism :— 


Hear us, O hear us, Lord; to Thee 
A sinner is more music, when he prays, 
Than spheres’ or angels’ praises be, 
In panegyric Alleluias. 
Hear us, for, till Thou hear us, Lord, 
We know not what to say; 
Thine ear to our sighs, tears, thoughts, 
gives voice and word; 
O Thou who Satan heard’st in Job’s sick 
day, 
Hear Thyself now, for Thou in us dost 
pray. 


That we may change to evenness 
This intermitting aguish piety: 
That snatching cramps of wickedness, 
And apoplexies of fast sin may die; 
That music of Thy promises, 
Not threats in thunder may 
Awaken us to our just offices; 
What in Thy book Thou dost, or creatures 


say, 
That we may hear, Lord, hear us when we 
pray. 


Surely the “Thou in us dost pray” is 
what modern critics would term an 
“epoch-making” thought, and yet it is 
through emotion that we realize it, and 
despite a crabbed and involved form 
of metre. We have, we imagine, dis- 
coursed enough to show that, if our 


definition of impressionism be just, 
Donne is an impressionist, and cited 
enough to give a fair notion of his 


quality; for, as might be guessed, he is 
inapt for prolonged effort, and _ there- 
fore as well exemplified by brilliant 
facets as by a closer examination of 
the whole jewel. On his grossnesses 
and disfigurements we have not dwelt, 
as they are beside our present purpose. 

When we turn to Laurence Sterne, we 
are confronted by the curiosity of sus- 
tained instead of spasmodic impres- 
sionism. “Oh for a life of sensation in- 
stead of thoughts!’ once sighed Keats 
in a letter to his friend Bailey; fortu- 
nately for himself, he did not perma- 
nently mean it. Sterne, however, did 


mean this: and, so far as he was able— 
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and he was consummately able—set it 
to the tune of a sentimentality indis- 
criminately applied, and a style one of 
the most exquisite in our language. 
For here again—much as we are con- 
strained to blame him~—we recognize a 
true impressionist; one who, if we may 
so hint it, indicates forms by shadows, 
not by haze. It is the latter process 
that so often marks and mars our end- 
of-the-century pseudo-impresslonism ; 
the vague mistiness substituted for 
realities, instead of the reflexions and 
refractions recalling and renewing 
them. Let us not be misunderstood. 
The realities which Sterne adumbrated 
are not those with which poetic earnest- 
ness is wont to grapple. Like the char- 
acters mentioned by Adeimantus in 
Plato’s “Republic,” he is one él adér1a 
1& Aeyousva Goneg énintéusvog. Good hu- 
mor, a sense of humor always 
good, tolerance, indifference to our own 
mishaps, sympathy with our  neigh- 
bor’s,—these, and their like, are the 
best he has to offer. As for his butter- 
fly tragicomicalities »f romance, his 
volatile nasty-niceties of intrigue, what- 
ever excuse they may have in human 
foible, or may have had in the vogue of 
the day, they are unworthy of his won- 
derful talents. Thackeray is so far 
justified in his grave censure of Sterne’s 
defects. Sterne refused to take life se- 
riously, and it is all the more surprising 
that, notwithstanding, his works should 
exhibit so mach enduring merit. 

There are two hollow catchwords 
(representing phases equally hollow) of 
later eighteenth-century fiction: the one 
is “Philosophy,” the other “Sensi- 
bility.” The ‘‘Philosopher,” even of 
Fielding, meant simply a man who sol- 
aced his own misfortunes by the con- 
sideration of another’s; the man of 
sensibility—especially in Sterne—signi- 
fied a creature ready to gush on the 
slightest provocation. Every beggar, 
each caged bird, or unfortunate insect, 
or obstinate donkey, each mischance on 
the wayside of life, evokes the inevi- 
table tear or sob—and then he frisks 
off again to a fresh whimsy. His char- 
acters (or sometimes want of charac- 
ters) are forever fumblng for their 
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handkerchiefs and wiping their eyes; 
but it is all a transient and often a 
trumpery emotion, administered too in 
doses not strong enough to be morbid; 
it is maudlin; it is theatrical; it gapes 
for applause, even in the generous out- 
burst anent the negress. Yorick, in- 
deed, flirts with Fancy,and ogles rather 
than loves her. Thackeray is_ right. 
Sterne is an acrobat;. his nimbleness 
and alacrity astonish, but they do not 
inspire respect. But here cavil mast 
end and criticism admire. How splen- 
didly his tricks are performed! With 
what ease and grace! with what man. 
ner! with what style! How much 
Thackeray himself borrowed from the 
rambling, ambling informality of that 
style! There, in truth, we have the 
secret of Sterne’s immortality—his 
style; and the style was impressionist, 
the impressionism of a fantastic jug- 
gler with emotions and sensations. At 
the risk of being wearisome, let us il- 
lustrate our point afresh. We are ac- 
customed in the theatre to conceive a 
character, not so much from the thing 
said as from the voice, the gesture, the 
appearance; we have witnessed a nota- 
ble instance of this lately in the person 
of Svengali, whose influence is hinted 
by an assemblage of such indications 
rather than from any enlightening ut- 
terance. Such is Sterne’s style; the 
scent that recalls the flower, the shell 
that re-echoes the waves, the lock of 
hair that summons back the vanished 
presence, the tone of a sentence that 
imparts the motive of its delivery. And 
when, as in “Tristram Shandy” and the 
“Sentimental Journey,” the matter is a 
tissue of humors and vagaries, this 
manner becomes not only the fittest 
vehicle, but is itself interwoven with 
the medley—at once color and _ sub- 
stance, as it were, conjoined thermom- 
eter and pulse. The style is in such 
cases the book. 


Writing [asseverates Sterne] when 
properly managed (as you may be sure I 
think mine is), is but a different name for 
conversation. As no one who knows 
what he is about in good company, would 
venture to talk all; so no author who 
understands the great boundaries of de- 





corum and good breeding, would presume 
to think all! The truest respect which you 
can pay to the reader’s understanding, is 
to halve this matter amicably, and leave 
him something to imagine in his turn as 
well as yours. 


And again:— 


I would go fifty miles on foot for I have 
not a horse worth riding on, to kiss the 
hand of that man whose generous heart 
will give up the reins of his imagination 
into his author’s hands—be pleased he 
knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 


And once more:— 


Writers of my stamp have one prin- 
ciple in common with painters. Where an 
exact copying makes our pictures less 
striking, we choose the less evil; deeming 
it even more. pardonable to trespass 
against truth, than beauty. 


The first two quotations stamp Sterne 
as an antagonist of the classical, the 
last as a champion of the impressionist 
manner, for by “truth” we take him to 
mean outward facts and not inward 
nature; not to speak of another pas- 
sage, where the author flippantly ob- 
serves, “I begin with writing the first 
sentence,—and trusting to Almighty 
God for the second.” Sterne’s work- 
manship might not inaptly be called 
“Pictures without palettes.” Every one 
recollects, if only from Thackeray’s 
repetition of it in his “English Humor- 
ists,” the famous passage in “Tristram 
Shandy,” beginning, “’Twas in the 
road betwixt Nismes and  Lunel,” 
which resembles a glowing pastoral by 
Gainsborough, and is perhaps the best 
instance of Sterne’s supremacy in 
word-painting. But there is another 
less hackneyed and very nearly as fine 
in the episode of “Poor Maria:”’— 


They were the sweetest notes I ever 
heard; and I instantly let down the fore- 
glass to hear them more distinctly. “Tis 
Maria,” said the postillion, observing I 
was listening. “Poor Maria,” continued 
he (leaning his body on one side to let me 
see her, for he was in a line betwixt us), 
“is sitting upon a bank playing her ves- 
pers upon her pipe, with her little goat 
beside her.” 

The young fellow uttered this with an 
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accent and look sv perfectly in tune to a 
feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow 
I would give him a fouwr-and-twenty sous 
piece when I got to Moulins. 

“And who is poor Maria?” said I. 

“The love and pity of all the villages 
around us,” said the postillion; “it is but 
three years ago that the sun did not shine 
upon so fair, so quick-witted and amiable 
a maid; and better fate did Maria deserve 
than to have her banns forbid by the in- 
trigues of the curate of the parish who 
publish’d them.” 

He was going on, when Maria, who had 
made a short pause, put the pipe to her 
mouth and began the air again; they were 
the same notes—yet were ten times 
sweeter. 

“It is the evening service to the Virgin,” 
said the young man; “but who has taught 
her to play it, and how she came by her 
pipe, no one knows; we think that Heaven 
has assisted her in both; for, ever since 
she has been unsettled in her mind, it 
seems her only consolation; she has never 
once had the pipe out of her hand, but 
plays that service upon it almost day and 
night.” 

The postillion delivered this with so 
much discretion and natural eloquence, 
that I could not help deciphering some. 
thing in his face above his condition, and 
should have sifted out his history, had not 
poor Maria taken such full possession of 
me. We had got up by this time almost 
to the bank where Maria was sitting; she 
was in a thin white jacket, with her hair, 
all but two tresses, drawn up into a silk 
net, with a few olive leaves twisted a little 
fantastically on one side; she was beauti- 
ful; and if ever I felt the full force of an 
honest heartache, it was the moment I 
saw her. 

“God help her! Poor damsel! above an 
hundred masses” (said the postillion) 
“have been said in the several parish 
churches and convents around for her,— 
but without effect; we have still hopes, 
as she is sensible for short intervals, that 
the Virgin at last will restore her to her- 
self; but her parents, who know her best, 
are hopeless upon that score, and think 
her senses are lost forever.” 

As the postillion spoke this, Maria made 
a cadence so melancholy, so tender and 
querulous, that I sprung out of the chuise 
to help her, and found myself sitting be- 
twixt her and her goat before I relansed 
from my enthusiasm. Maria look’d wist- 
fully for some time at me, and then at her 
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goat—and then at me,—and then at her 
goat again, and so on alternately. 


Could any impression be more charm- 
ingly and delicately rendered? This 
half-witted, pensive girl, ‘‘the air again 
—the same notes—yet ten times 
sweeter,” the chirruping postilion, the 
man of sensibility in his remise we feel 
them all and their atmosphere with 
complete suddenness. What a subject’ 
for a painter, yet what artist could 
rival the author? Some will tell us 
that Sterne founded himself on his fa- 
vorite Cervantes and Rabelais; but the 
flavor that makes his best defies alike 
pedigree and analysis. It is the gos- 
samer impressionism which he chris- 
tened “Shandean.” Then, again, how 
exquisitely etched is the death-bed of 
the elder Le Fevre! 


There was a frankness in my Uncle 
Toby,—not the effect of familiarity, but the 
cause of it,—which let you at once into his 
soul, and showed you the goodness of his 
nature. To this, there was something in 
his looks and voice and manner super- 
added, which eternally beckoned to the 
unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him; so that before my Uncle Toby 
had half finished the kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the son insen- 
sibly pressed up close to his knees, and had 
taken hold of the breast of his coat, and 
was pulling it towards him. The blood 
and spirits of Le Fevre, which were wax- 
ing cold and slow within him, and were re- 
treating to their last citadel, the heart,— 
rallied back; the film forsook his eyes for 
a moment; he looked up wistfully in my 
Uncle Toby’s face; then cast a look upon 
his boy; and that ligament, fine as it was, 
was never broken. Nature instantly 
ebbed again; the film returned to its place; 
the pulse fluttered,—stopp’d,—went on,— 
throbb’d,— stopp’d again,— moved, — 
stopp’d.—Shall I go on?—No. 


How opposite this to the descriptive 
method! We not only hear the grad- 
ually fainter ticking of the heart, but 
we share the suspense and _ sorrow. 
How fine, that phrase of beckoning to 
the unfortunate “to come and take shel- 
ter under him!” The lights and 
shadows are all there without our 
knowing why: we are sympathizers as 
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And its pendant, “the mortality of 
Trim’s hat’ :— 


well as spectators by magic—by the 
magic of the style. And it is not 
merely in show specimens that the 
spell is exercised. With what honest 
unaffectedness is the character of 
Uncle Toby revealed! Sterne was not 
always a self-conscious juggler, as the 
following passage with its inimitable 
“little circle of thy pleasures” demon- 
strates. There is no titillation of the 
heartstrings here. 


Here—but why here, rather thar in any 
other part of my story? I am not able to 
tell; but here it is—my heart stops me to 
pay to thee, my dear Uncle Toby, once for 
all, the tribute I owe thy goodness. Here 
let me thrust my chair aside, and kneel 
down upon the ground, whilst I am pour- 
ing forth the warmest sentiment of love 
for thee, and veneration for the excellence 
of thy character, that ever virtue and 
nature kindled in a nephew's bosom. 
Peace and comfort rest forevermore upon 
thy head! Thou enviedst no man’s com- 
forts, insultedst no man’s opinions,—thou 
blackenedst no man’s character,—de- 
vouredst no man’s bread! Fently, with 
faithful Trim behind thee, didst thou 
ramble round the little circle of thy 
pleasures, jostling no creature in thy way; 
for each one’s sorrows thou hadst a tear; 
for each man’s need thou hadst a shilling. 
Whilst I am worth one to pay a weeder, 
—thy path from thy door to thy bowling 
green shall never be grown up. Whilst 
there is a rood and a half of land in the 
Shandy family, thy fortifications, my dear 
Uncle Toby, shall never be demolish’d. 


It is a very window to the soul. So is 
Trim’s humorous pathos, “Your honor 
knows I have neither wife nor child.— 
I can have no sorrows in this world.” 
So, in apostrophizing the delights of 
travel, is the phrase of beholding “Ver- 
tiginous, the rocks, the mountains, the 
eataracts, and all the hurry which na- 
ture is in with all her great works 
about her.” And that marvellous in- 
terpretation of a curtsey from the “Sen- 
timental Journey:”’— 


The young girl made me more a humble 
courtesy than a low one; twas one of those 
quiet, thankful sinkings where the spirit 
bows itself down—the body does no more 
than tell it. I never gave a girl a crown 
in my life which gave me half the pleasure. 


* 

“Are we not here now?” continued the 
corporal; “and are we not” (dropping his 
hat plump on the ground, and pausing be- 
fore he pronounced the word) “gone! in a 
moment?” The descent of the hat was as 
if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded 
into the crown of it. Nothing could have 
expressed the sentiment of mortality, of 
which it was the type and forerunner, like 
it; it fell dead; the corporal’s eye fixed 
upon it as upon a corpse; and Susannah 
burst into a flood of tears. 


Many other illustrations occur to one: 
but for such as question Sterne’s per- 
sistence in the world of style, let the 
reminder serve that, among more than 
one of the phrases supposed by the 
modern to be peculiar to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, “But that is another story,” is 
derived from Sterne. This was his 
power. “He saw kings, and courts, and 
silks, of all colors in such strange 
lights,” to repeat another sentence of 
his own; and not only kings and courts, 
but waifs and strays of the clattering 
highroad, and the whole coterie of 
amiable eccentrics whose cream he 
loved to skim. This, we repeat, was 
his power. With the weakness ineradi- 
cable from his character and life, with 
his foibles and fickleness, we are not 
here concerned. It is enough for us to 
have maintained his right in succession 
to a throne among the true impression- 
ists of our literature. 

In John Keats we come to the great- 
est impressionist we have ever had, or 
it seems to us, are ever likely to have; 
for his whole essence, the entire scope 
of his aspiring genius, is impressionist 
of the first order. It was not only that 
he, like Donne in far inferior degree, 
sought to distil his own emotions into 
music rather than to record; still less 
was he cramped by the sentimental 
staginess of Sterne; but before all 
things he was the impressionist of na- 
ture, tremulous to every mood of awe, 
homage, or companionship that the 
world around can strike into the heart 
of man. Keats’s mastery of the visual 
and visible does not, however, like 
Wordsworth’s, spring from the observ- 


























ant eye of imagination, or, like Shel- 
ley’s, from a heart imbued with the 
ethereal, but rather from the senses, if 
we may so express it. It is sensuous, 
emotional, impressionist. The very 
voice of such lines as— 


Zephyr penitent, 
Who now, ere Phcebus mounts the firma- 
ment, 
Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain; 


or 


Were I in such a place, I, sure, should 
pray 

That nought 
thoughts away, 

Than the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 

Fanning away the dandelion’s down; 

Than the light music of her nimble toes 

Patting against the sorrel as she goes; 


less sweet might call my 


or 


The clouds were pure and white as flocks 
new shorn, 

And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly 
they slept 

On the blue fields 
there crept 

A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born from the very sign that Silence 
heaves; 


of heaven, and then 


o— 


As when heaved anew 
Old ocean rolls a lengthen’d wave to the 
shore, 

Down’ whose green back the short-lived 
foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual with a 

lence; 


wayward indo- 


seems to blend the lilt of melody with 
the gradations of color, to combine 
timbre and tone, and, out of their very 
appeal to the senses, to create in a 
sphere of their own the _ translated 
counterpart and essence of this; like 
the fairyland on the threshold of Nep- 
tune’s palace to which Glaucus ushers 
Endymion-— 


There arose 
A noise of harmony, pulses and throes 
Of gladness in the air. 
Enchantment 
irew drunken, and would have its head 
and bent. 
Delicious symphonies, like airy flowers, 
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Budded, and swell’d, and, full blown, shed 
full showers 

Of light, soft, unseen 
divine. 


leaves of sound 


It is this enchantment, this “gladness 
in the air,” that endeared Keats to the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, who were the 
first to give him popular honor in his 
own country; this, that would doubt- 
less have enshrined him in music, had 
not his too early death robbed song of 
one of her sweetest singers. Who can 
hear without an _ half-earthly, half- 
heavenly entrancement that most 
lovely canzonet which the _ boyish 
painter-musician simply denominated 
stanzas, and which breathes, so to 
speak, the very essence itself of his 
hectic aspiration to withhold the talons 
of time from beauty!— 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity; 

The north cannot undo them, 

With a sleety whistle through them; 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look. 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 
And who ever penned a_ sonnet 
quickened with the soul of lyric ecstasy 
as the exquisite— 


SO 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven—to breathe a 

prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart's 

content, 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant 
lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment? 

Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, an eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright 

career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided 
by; 
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m’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether 
silently. 


We may hazard the fancy as to how 
much less celestially Sterne would 
have treated the last image in prose— 
an image indeed whose airiness, though 
indeed not its purity, he would have 
been certain to coquette with. In the 
Shandean plane we can well imagine 
its being handled thus:— 


But I shall be buried first before I get 
to my chapter on buttons! “It would 
never have happened” (quoth my Uncle 
Toby, drawing himself up ever so little) 
“had it not been that the uniform was 
soiled.” “By what?’ ask’d my father, 
laying down his pipe, as who should say, 
something must have wetted it. “A pint 
of Tarragona, I'll wager by all that’s 
skinful,” guffaw’d Dr. Slop. “It must 
have been the rain,’ said my mother. 
“And, faith, "twas @ rain,” sighed Trim. 
“An it please your honor, tell them the 
story of the gipsy’s tears.” “Tell it thy- 
self, Trim,” resumed my Uncle, “for thou 
wast the cause of it.” “He fisticuffed 
him?’ surmised my father; “gipsies are 
vagabonds, and doubtless the rascal de- 
served the blow!” ‘“’T was a wench,” 
continued my uncle, “whom Trim there 
saved from drowning.” “The uniform?” 
interrupted the doctor. The honest fellow 
hung down his head, and blushed at the 
recollection; he never did a kind action, 
but I'll swear he blushed at the telling 
on’t; then, clearing his voice, he began 
“I’m cursed if I let him tell it now. 
Some day perhaps, but now! Surely, 
madam, a button is worth more than a 
tear to you. After all, I protest, what is 
atear? A slight moisture from the swell- 
ing of the lachrymal gland, nothing more; 
and yet the round world may be mirrored 
in that drop! Hath not the too-learned 
Fandangus in his ponderous ““De Ampullis 
Romanorum” indited a folio fit to fell an 
ox with on the angelic spell of tear- 
bottles? Did not Gregorio, Archbishop of 
Treves, prove to a demonstration that the 
dew falls straight from the orb of Gabriel? 
One pang for human folly, and it starts— 
a limpid, seraphic grief. It glints—it 
glides—a drip, drip, drip of crystal gently 
nearing our duller sphere. Heavenly large 
at birth, the bubble shrinks by transit— 
smaller, still smaller—till at length ‘tis 
winnowed into tiny sparkles and drank up 


by the thirsty fields.” ‘And I hung them 
out to dry!” sobbed Lavinia. 


Thus, perchance, Sterne after his man- 
ner. But Keats dazes and sometimes 
clogs us by the surfeit of his sensuous 
paradise. We lose our way in his 
labyrinth of glow and melody. The 
word-symphonies and pictures dazzle 
us, but the human interest becomes in- 
distinct and a mirage. This, perhaps, 
is the real reason why Keats so _ rev- 
elled in what he deemed the Hellenic 
spirit. Keats was no Greek; his atti- 
tude towards myth and legend is in- 
tensely independent of, even discordant 
from, their native idiosyncrasy; but he 
instinctively felt himself at home on 
Olympus, at Latmos, in Corinth, with 
the irresponsibility of nature-worship, 
and the glamour of the old classical 
pantheon around them; no need, in such 
environment, to plumb the depths of 
thought or search the springs of des- 
tiny. If an harmonious background 
for the phantasmagoria of his gorgeous 
impressionism was to be discovered, 
surely it was forthcoming here. And 
with what extraordinary genius did this 
Neo-classic evoke it from the bare limbo 
of a stale dictionary! In trying to re- 
vive the spirit of Athens he became a 
modern of the moderns, an Elizabethan 
—a Victorian! 
whoso encamps 

To take a fancied city of delight, 
U what a wretch is he! And when ’tis his, 
After long toil and travelling, to miss 
The kernel of his hopes, how more than 

vile! 
Yet for him there’s refreshment ev’n in 

toil: 
Another city doth he set about, 
Free from the smallest pebble-bead of 


doubt 

That he will seize on trickling honey- 
combs: 

Alas! he finds them dry; and then he 
foams, 


And onward to another city speeds. 

But this is human life: the war, the deeds, 

The disappointment, the anxiety, 

Imagination’s struggles, far and nigh. 

All human; bearing in themselves this 
good, 

That they are still the air, the subtle food 
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To make us feel existence, and to show 
How quiet death is. 


This is the true province of the best 
impressionism: ‘‘to make us feel exist- 
ence;” with such “air” and “subtle 
food” all his poems are instinct and 
nourished; such a “fancied city of de- 
light” was the true goal of his Attic pil- 
grimage. Behind all the tangle of his 
mythology gleams this floating vision, 
this New Jerusalem of the emotions, 
this Utopia of the fantasy where exist- 
ence is felt and death itself is quiet— 
from whose ideal gates 


how crude and sore 
The journey homeward to habitual self. 


. 

And so it happens that the issues of 
Endymion, of Lamia, of Hyperion are 
often random and even unreal, while 
their treatment and episodes remain 
actual and magnificent. How that en- 
chanted city of delight towers audibly 
and visibly triumphant through the 
very swing and quiver of the words! 
Such rhythms as— 


And like a new-born spirit did he pass 
Through the green evening quiet in the 
sun. 


And here is manna picked from Syrian 
trees, 
In starlight, by the three Hesperides. 


His litter of smooth semilucent mist 
Diversely tinged with rose and amethyst. 


The spirit culls 
Unfaded amaranth, when wild it strays 
Through the old garden-ground of boyish 
days. 
Where are the songs of Spring? Ary, 
where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music 
too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying 
day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy 
hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 


mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or 
dies; 
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And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 

hilly bourn; 

Hedge-crickets 

treble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden- 
croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the 
skies. 


sing; and now with 


The fresh to-morrow morn 
Seems to give forth its light in very scorn 
G. our dull, uninspired, snail-paced lives. 


Like to a moving vintage, down they 
came. 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a 
path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn, 


Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 

Of strings in hollow shells; and there 
shall be 

Beautiful things made new, for the sur- 
prise 

Of the sky children. 


not to speak of the 


Knowing well 
That but a moment’s thought is passion’s 
passing bell; 


or— 


The eternal law 
“hat first in beauty should be first in 


might; 


or the never too familiar— 


Silent upon a peak in Darien; 
or— 


And then I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With kisses four; 
such sentences, we reiterate, are poems 
themselves, poems within poems, pic- 
tures within pictures, melodies at once 
and hues by virtue of that ideal world 
which they summon before us. They 
are the quintessence of impressionism. 
But they are not the finest mould to 
which impressionism can be fashioned. 
In Endymion, Lamia, Hyperion, the 
means outweigh the end. We realize 
moods, not men; rhapsodies often 
rather than symphonies; modulation, 
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perspective are lacking. The splendor 
is sometimes slovenly. There is a great 
want of that netteté which art de- 
mands. Not so in those two short but 
great works, the “Pot of Basil,” and 
the “Eve of St. Agnes.” “Did our great 
poets,” writes Keats somewhere be- 
tween 1817 and 1818, “ever write short 
pieces, I mean in the shape of tales? 
This same invention seems, indeed, of 
late years to have been forgotten as a 
poetic excellence;” and so arose the 
“short pieces” of “Fair Isabel, poor 
simple Isabel,” and of “Porphyro and 
Madeline.” Now, in these poems there 
is not only wealth of suggestion but 
clearness of outline, and the gentlest 
harmony of motives with emotions. 
Moreover, in the “Pot of Basil” the 
impressionism of the language height- 
ens with the climax of the story— 


So the two brothers and their murder’d 
man 
Rode past fair Florence to where Arno’s 
stream 
Gurgles through straighten’d banks, and 
still doth fan 
Itself with dancing bulrush, and the 
bream 
Keeps head against the freshets. Sick 
and wan 
The brothers’ faces in the ford did seem, 
Lorenzo's flush with love. They pass’d 
the water 
Into a forest quiet for the slaughter. 


In our judgment this stanza is, of its 
kind, supreme. What a catastrophe of 
doom, guilt, and suspense is condensed 
into the “two brothers and their mur- 
der’d man!” How boldly the march of 
the murderers to their deed is swung 
upon us by the “Sick and wan the 
brothers’ faces in the ford did seem!” 
What a fine touch of contrast is 
“Lorenzo’s flush with love!” With 
what an awful hush the “forest quiet 
for the slaughter” invests the crime it- 
self, of which the next stanza merely 
says— 

There was Lorenzo slain and buried in, 
There in that forest did his great love 

cease. 

Everything is restrained and intense; 
yet all is conveyed by suggestion to our 





emotions. It is impressionism severe, 
simple, majestic. It is impossible to 
dissect this “simple plaining of a min- 
strel’s song;” its beauties permeate the 
whole. How grand is the wail of the 
murdered lover when he _ addresses 
Isabel in the vision!— 


I am a shadow now, alas! alas! 
Upon the skirts of human nature dwell- 
ing 
Alone: I chant alone the holy mass: 
While little sounds of life are round me 
knelling, 
And glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass, 
And many a chapel bell the hour is teh- 
ing, 
Paining me through: these sounds grow 
strange to mg, 
And thou art distant in Humanity. 


How graceful the phrase, “Selfishness, 
Love’s cousin!” How graphic the aa- 
tumn landscape of stanza thirty-two!— 


The breath of winter comes from far 


away, 
And the sick west continually be- 
reaves 
Of some gold tinge, and plays a rounde- 
lay 
Of death among the bushes and the 
leaves. 


To our thinking, this Gothic impres- 
sionism, whose notes are deep, melan- 
choly, and mystic, is worth all the rap- 
turous and gorgeous paraphernalia of 
Keats’s Greek gods and demi-gods 
massed together. 

The “Eve of St. Agnes” is as perfect 
in its way, though its way does not 
soar so high. The keynote is wonder- 
fully struck at the opening— 


The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold— 


and throughout a mediseval organ- 


music breathes its magic, awakening, 
as the stops, so to speak, are varied, a 
thousand thoughts and feelings. We 
know of nothing quite comparable to 
it, save Carpaccio’s pictures of the 
legend of St. Ursula. Indeed the 


Soon trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she 
lay, 


























Until the poppied warmth of sleep op- 
press’d 

Her soothed 
away; 

Flown. like a thought, until the morrow- 
day; 

Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 

Clasp’d like a missal where swart Pay- 
nims pray: 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a 
bud again— 


limbs, and soul fatigued 


chimes with and recalls, by spiritual 


affinity, the first of that memorable 
series. Pregnant, too, with all the 


force of impressionism is the— 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 


from which the late Lord Houghton 
borrowed the inspiration for his best- 
known ballad. And the whole closes 
memorably with a sense of ebbing 
dream and fading legend— 


And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
Those lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a 


woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and 
sorm 

Of witch, and demon, and large coffin- 
worm, 

Were long benightmared. Angela, the 
old, 

Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face de- 
form; 


The beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought-for slept among his 
ashes cold. 


This is a style utterly dissimilar from 
the dramatic fury of Byron or Shel- 
ley’s thrilling unearthliness. And how 
dissimilar it is from what the reading 
public of to-day hail as a new school— 
the School of the Impressionists! That 
great word-colorists should interpret 
life and nature by mood, by suggestion, 
by impression, is, as we have seen, an 
old affair. How do our modern word- 
colorists behave? Of Carlyle, of Rus- 
kin, both unconsciously great moral im- 
pressionists, we do not speak. But of 
Pierre Loti and Mr. Rudyard Kipling? 
None can doubt the ability of either, 
the very great ability of one. But 
what use is their ability led to serve? 
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To what do their minor imitators in- 
cline? Is it that interpretative inten- 
sity which signalizes Donne, that 
dainty perfection which redeems 
Sterne, that aspiration after ideals 
which immortalizes Keats? Every one 
must give the answer which to himself 
is trae. For ourselves, we discriminate 
a lower range and plane, language and 
aims less lofty, perceptions less acute. 
Let our modern impressionists bear in 
mind that what is vulgarly known as 
“Realism” has indeed nothing neces- 
sarily in common with impressionism 
at all. If impressionism is to be worthy 
of its ancestry, the impressionist, 
whether on canvas or on paper, must 
fix his gaze on something at any rate 
of the 





. . Glory on either side, that meagre 
thread 

Which, conscious of, he must not enter 

yet— 

The spiritual life around the earthly life: 

The law of that is known to him as this; 

His heart and brain move there, his feet 
stay here. 





From The New Review 
THE BORDER LAW. 

Leges Marchiarum, to wit, the Laws 
of the Marches; Statesmen and 
lawyers named the codes which said, 
though oft in vain, how English and 
Scots Marchmen should comport them- 
selves, and how each kingdom should 
guard against the other’s deadly, unre- 
lenting enmity. I propose to outline 
these laws, and the officials by whom 
and courts wherein they were enforced. 

But first a word as to country aad 
people. From Berwick to the Solway— 
the extreme points of the dividing line 
between North and South Britain—is 
but seventy miles in a crow’s flight; but 
trace its windings, and you measure one 
hundred and ten. Over more than half 
this space the division is arbitrary. Ir 
happed where the opposing forces bal- 
anced. The Scot pushed his way a little 
farther south here, and there was pushed 
back a little further north; and commis- 
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sioners and treaties indelibly marked 
the spots. The conflict lasted over 
three centuries, and must obviously be 
fiercest on the line where the kingdoms 
met. And if it stiffened, yet warped, 
the Scots character at large, and pre- 
vented the growth of commerce and 
tilth and comfort in Scotland proper, 
what must have been its effect on the 
Scottish Borderer, ever in the hottest 
of the furnace? The weaker, poorer, 
smaller kingdom felt the struggle far 
more than England, yet the English 
were worse troubled than the Scots; 
being the richer, they were the more 
liable to incursion; their dalesmen were 
not greatly different from other En- 
glishmen; they were held in hand by a 
strong central authority; they had thriv- 
ing towns and a certain standard of 
wealth and comfort. Now, the Scots 
clansmen developed unchecked; so it is 
mainly from them that we take our 
ideas of Border life. 

The Border country is a pleasant 
pastoral land, with soft, rounded hills 
and streams innumerable and secluded 
valleys, where the ruins of old peels or 
feudal castles denote a troubled past. 
That past, however, is written nobly 
over letters, for the Border ballads are 
of the finest of the wheat. They pre- 
serve, as only literature can, the joys 
and sorrows, the aspirations, hopes and 
beliefs of other days and vanished lives. 
They are voices from the darkness; 
but:— 


safe had himself laid hand on sword 
He who this rime did write! 


The most of them have no certain time 
or place. Even the traditional stories 
help but little to make things clear. 
Yet they tell us more, and tell it better 
than the Annalist ever dreamed. We 
know who and what these men really 
were: a strong, resolute race, passionate 
and proud, rough and cruel, living by 
open robbery, yet capable of deathless 
devotion, faithful to their word, hating 
all cowards and traitors to the death; 
not without a certain respect and ad- 
miration for their likes across the line, 
fond of jest and song, equal on occa- 
sions to a certain rude eloquence, and, 
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the most turbulent and 

The Scots Borderers were 
dreaded by their own more peaceful 
countrymen; and to think of that nar- 
row strip of country, hemmed in by the 
Highlands to the north, and the Border 
clans on the south, is to shudder at the 


before all, 
troublesome. 


burden i¢ had to endure. For a race, 
whatever its good qualities, that lives 
by rapine, is like to be dangerous to 
friends as well as foes. Some Border 
clans, as the Armstrongs and the Elliots, 
were girded at as “always riding;” and 
they were not particular as to whom 
they rode against. Nay; both govern- 
ments suspected the Borderers of an 
inexplicable tenderness for their neigh- 
bors. When they took part in a larger 
expedition, they would attack each 
other with a suspicious lack of heart. 
At best they were apt to look at war 
from their own point of view, and fight 
for mere prisoners or plunder. 

To meet such condinons the Border 
laws were evolved. They were admin- 
istered in chief by special officers called 
wardens. Either Border was portioned 
out into three Marches; the East, the 
Middle, and the West (the lordship of 
Liddesdale was included in the Scots 
Middle March, but sometimes it had a 
special keeper of almost equal dignity 
with a warden). Zach of the three 
Scots wardens had a hundred pounds of 
yearly fee; he could appoint deputies, 
captains of strongholds, clerks, ser- 
geants, and dempsters; he could call out 
the full force of his district to invade or 
to beat back invasion; he represented 
the sovereign, and was responsible for 
crimes. He must keep the clans in 
order by securing as hostages several 
of their most conspicuous sons, and 
either these were quartered on nobles 
on the other side of the Firth, or they 
were held in safer keeping in the kings’ 
eastles. He also held justice courts for 
the trial of Scots subjects accused of 
offences against the laws of their own 
country. He was commonly a great 
noble of the district, his office in early 
times being often hereditary; and, as 
such, he had power of life and death, 
so that the need for holding special 
courts was little felt. A Scots anecdote 

















pictures an angry Highlander “ban- 
ning” the Lords of Session as “kinless 
loons,” because, though some were rela- 
tives, they had decided a case against 
him. These wardens were not “kinless 
loons,” and they often used their office 
to favor a friend or depress a foe. On 
small pretext they put their enemies 
“to the horn,” as the process of outlawry 
(by trumpet blast) was called. True, 
the indifference with which those ene- 
mies “went to the horn” would scandal- 
ize the legal pedant. 

Sometimes a superior officer, a “lieu- 
tenant,” was sent to the Borders: the 
wardens were under him; he more fully 
represented the royal power. Now and 
again the sovereign himself made a 
progress, administering a rough and 
ready justice, and to “dantoning the 
thieves of the Borders, and making the 
rush bush keep the cow.” So it was 
said of James Y.’s famous raid in 1529. 
The chief incident was the capture of 
Johnie Armstrong, of Gilnockie, the 
ruins of whose picturesque tower at the 
Hollows still overlook the Esk. Gil- 
nockie came to meet his king with a 
great band of horsemen richly: ap- 
parelled. He was captain of Langholm 
Castle, and the ballad tells how he and 
his companions exercised themselves in 
knightly sports on Langholm Lee, 
whilst “The ladies lukit frae their loft 
window.” “God bring our men well 
hame agen!” the ladies said; and their 
apprehensions were more than justi- 
fied. “What wants yon knave that a 
king should have?’ asked the king in 
angry amaze. He ordered the band to 
instant execution; and in accordance 
with romantic precedent, one only is 
said to have escaped to tell the tale. 
Many of Johnie’s name, among them II! 
Will Armstrong, tersely described as 
“another stark theiff,” went to their 
doom; but the act, however applauded 
at Edinburgh, was bitterly condemned 
on the Borders. Gilnockie only plun- 
dered the English, it was urged, and the 
king had caught him by a trick, un- 
worthy a Stuart. The country folk 
loved to tell how the dule trees faded 
away, and they loved to point out the 
graves of the Armstrongs in the lonely 
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churchyard. But the ballad preserves 
the name better than all else. It un- 
blushingly commends Gilnockie’s love 
of honesty, his generosity, his patriot- 
ism, and directly accuses his sovereign 
of treachery, in which accusation there 
is perhaps some truth. Anyhow, the 
execution was the act of a weak and 
violent man, and had no permanent 
effect. 

The wardens had twofold duties: first, 
defence against the enemy; second, 
negotiation in time of peace with the 
“mighty opposite.” Thus the Border 
Laws were part police and part inter- 
national, and were administered in 
different courts. Offences of the first 
class were speaking or conferring with 
Englishmen without permission of the 
king or the warden; and the warning 
Englishmen of Scots alertness in the 
matter of forays. In brief, aiding, 
abetting, or in any way holding inter- 
course with the “Auld Enemy” was 
March Treason (to adopt a convenient 
English term). 

In England the wardens were finally 
chosen for their political and military 
skill, and not because of their territorial 
position. Now the warden of the East 
Marches was commonly governor and 
eastellan of Berwick. The Castle of 
Harbottell was allotted to the warden 
of the Middle Marche; whilst for the 
West Carlisle, where again governor 
and warden were often one. was the 
appointed place. Sometimes a lord 
warden general was appointed, some- 
times a lieutenant, but the wardens 
were commonly independent. At the 
warden courts Englishmen were pun- 
ished for March Treason, a branch of 
which was furnishing the Scots with 
articles of merchandise or war. And 
here I note that Carlisle throve on this 
illegal traffic. At Carlisle fair the Car- 
lisle burgher never asked the nationality 
of man or beast. The first got his 
money or its equivalent; the second was 
instantly passed through the hands of 
butcher and skinner. Though the coun- 
tryside were wasted, the burghers lay 
safe within their strong walls, and 
waxed fat on the spoils of Borderer and 
Dalesman alike. Small wonder the city 
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was “Merrie Carlisle!" The law struck 
with as little force against blackmail, 
or protection money, which it was an 
offence to pay to any person, Scots or 
English. Irom this source, Gilnockie 
and others, coining the terror of their 
name, drew great revenue. Another 
provision was against marriage with a 
Scots woman without the warden’s con- 
sent, for in this way traitors, or “half- 
marrows,” arose within the gate. 
Complete forms are preserved of the 
procedure at those warden courts, 
There were a Grand Jury and an Ordi- 
nary Jury, and the warden acted very 
much as a Judge of Assize to-day. One 
or two technical terms I shall presently 
explain. Here I but note that the crim- 
inal guilty of March Treason was be- 
headed “according to the customs of the 
Marches.” 

The international duties of the war- 
dens were those of conference with each 
other, and the redressing of approved 
wrongs, which wrongs were usually 
done in raids or forays. The smaller 
Border chieftain dwelt in a peel tower, 
stuck on the edge of a rock or at the 
break of a torrent. It was a rude struc- 
ture with a projecting battlement. A 
stair or ladder, even held its two stories 
together, and about it lay a barnkin— 
a space of some sixty feet encompassed 
by a wall, the laird’s followers dwelling 
in huts hard by. For small parties the 
tower was self-sufficient in defence, and 
if it lay in the way of a hostile army the 
laird was duly warned by scouts or 
beacon fires, and withdrew to some fast- 
ness of rock or marsh, carrying his few 
valuables, driving his live stock before 
him, leaving the foeman nothing to 
burn and nothing to take away. With 
his followers he lived on milk, meat. 
aud barley, together with, the spoils of 
the forest and stream. The marchmen 
are reported temperate—no doubt from 
necessity. Their kine, recruited by 





forays, were herded in a secluded part 
of the glen, and when the herd waxed 
small, and the laird was tired of hunt- 
ing, and his women lusted after new 
ornament, and old wounds were healed, 
and the retainers were growing rusty, 
then it was time for a raid. 


Was the 
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In struck his lady’s 
sharper wit, and the story goes that 
Watty of Harden was ever and anon 


laird still inactive? 


served with a dish which, being 
uncovered, revealed a pair of pol- 
ished spurs. Thus his wife, Mary 
Scott, the “Flower of Yarrow,”— 
a very practical person, despite her 
romantic name—urged him to snaffle 


and spear. Well: his riders were 
bidden to a trysting place; and 
hither, armed in jacks (which are 


leathern jerkins plated with iron), and 
mounted on small, but active and hardy 
horses, they repaired at evenfall. The 
laird and some superior henchmen wore 
also sleeves of mail and steel caps; all 
had long lances, swords, axes, and in 
later times such rude firearms as were 
to be had. In the mirk night the 
reivers crossed the Border; and to do 
this unseen was no easy matter. The 
whole line from Berwick to Carlisle was 
patrolled by setters and searchers, 
watchers and overseers, having sleuth- 
hounds to track the offender. Many 
folk held lands by the tenure of cornage, 
and by blowing horns must warn the 
land of coming raids. Where the fron- 
tier line was a river the fords were care- 
fully guarded; those held idle were 
staked up. Narrow passes were 
blocked in divers ways, so that a chief 
element in Border craft was the knowl- 
edge of paths and passes through moor- 
land and moss, and of nooks and coigns 
of security deep in the mountain glens. 

Our party crosses in safety and makes 
to one of those hidden spots, as near as 
may be to the scene of action. Here it 
rests and refreshes itself during the 
day. and next night it swoops down on 
its appointed foray. The chief quest 
was ever cattle, which were eatable and 
portable. But your moss-trooper was 
not particular. He took everything in- 
side and outside house and byre, and 
many lists of liftings are preserved 
whereof one notes a shroud and chil- 
dren’s clothes. A sleuth-hound was a 
choice prize. Thus, Scott of Harden, 
homing from a raid with “a bow of Kye 
and a bassen’d ((brindled) bull,” passed 
a trim haystack. He sighed as he 
thought of the lack of fodder in his own 




















glen; and “Had ye but four feet ye 
should not stand lang there,” he mut- 
tered as he hurried onwards. Not to 
him, not to any rider was it given to 
tarry by the way; for in truth the Dales- 
men were not the folk to sit down under 
outrage. The warder, looking from the 
Seots gate of Carlisle Castle, saw the 
red flame leaping forth into the night 
from burning homestead or hamlet, and 
was quick to warn the countryside that 
a reiving expedition was afoot. Even 
though the prey were lifted unobserved, 
that only caused a few hours’ delay. 
and soon a considerable body, carrying 
a lighted piece of turf on a spear, as a 
sign, was instant in the invader’s trace. 
This following of the fray was called 
“hot-trod,” and was done with hound 
and horn, and hue and cry. Certain 
privileges attached to the “hot-trod.” 
If the offender was caught red-handed 
he was’ executed; or, if thrift got the 
better of rage, he was held to ransom. 
As early as 1276 a curious case is re- 
ported from Alnwick, of a Scot attack- 
ing one Semanus, a hermit, and taking 
his clothes and one penny! Being pres- 
ently seized, the culprit was beheaded 
by Semanus in person, who thus recov- 
ered his goods and took vengeance of his 
wrong. A later legend illustrates the 
more than summary justice that was 
done. The warden’s officers having 
taken a body of prisoners, asked my 
lord his pleasure. His lordship’s mind 
was “ta’en up wi’ affairs o’ the State,” 
and he hastily wished the whole set 
hanged for their untimely intrusion. 
Presently he was horrified to find that 
his imprecations had been taken as 
literal commands, and literally obeyed. 
Even if the reivers gained their own 
border, the law of “hot-trod” permitted 
pursuit within six days of the offence. 
The pursuer, however, must summon 
some reputable man of the district en- 
tered to witness his proceedings. Nay, 


the inhabitants generally must assist 
him—at least, the law said so. 

But if all failed, the “Leges Marchia- 
rum” had still elaborate provisions to 
meet his case. 
who were his 
noted 


He had a shrewd guess 
assailants. The more 
moss-men were “henspeckle 
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folk.” The very fact that so many had 
the same surname caused them to be 
distinguished by what were called “to- 


names,” based on some physical or 
moral characteristic, which even to-day 
photographs the wearer for us. Such 
were Eddie Great-legs, Jock Half-lugs, 
Red-neb Hob, Little Jock Elliott, 
Wynkyng Wyll, Wry-crag, Ill Wild 
Will, Evil Willie, David the Leddy, Hob 
the King, or some event in a man’s his- 
tory provided a “to-name.” Ill Drooned 
yeordy, you fancy, had barely escaped 
a righteous doom; and Archie Fire-the- 
Braes was sure a swashbuckler of the 
first magnitude. Others derived from 
their father’s names. 


The Lairdis Jok 
All with him taiks 


thus Sir Thomas Maitland, who has pre- 
served some of these appellations in his 
“Complaint Against the Thievis of 
Liddisdale,” apparently the only 
weapon he—though a Scots chancellor 
—could use against them. Other names, 
the chroniclers affirm, are more ex- 
pressive still; but modern prudery for- 
bids their recovery. They were good 
enough headmark, whatever their 
quality; and a harried householde had 
but to hear one shouted in or after the 
harrying to know who the harriers 
were. Or the slogan, or war-cry, of the 
clan would rap out in the excitement, 
and there again he knew his men. 
Then, the Cross of St. Andrew showed 
them to be Scots, the Cross of St. George 
affirmed them English. A letter sewn 
in the cap, a kerchief round the arm. 
were patent identification. And the 
chieftain’s banner was borne now and 
again, even in a daylight foray; a mode 
affected by the more daring spirits. 


In any case, the aggrieved and 
plundered sought legal redress. Now 


the Laws of the Marches, agreed on by 
royal commissioners from the two king- 
doms, regulated intercourse from early 
times. As early as 1249, eleven knights 
of Northumberland, and as many from 
the Scots Border, drew up a rough code; 
for the recovery of debts, the surrender 
of fugitive bondsmen, and the trial by 
combat of weightier matters in dispute. 
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All Scotsmen, save the king and the 
bishops of St. Andrews and Dunkeld, 
accused of having committed a crime in 
England, must fight their accuser at 
certain fixed places on the Marches; 
and there were corresponding provi- 
sions when the accused was an English- 
man. What seems a form of the 
judicium Dei, appears in another pro- 
vision. An animal said to be stolen, 
being brought to the Tweed or the Esk, 
where either formed the boundary, was 
driven into the water. If the beast 
sank, the defendant paid. If it swam to 
the further shore, the claimant had it as 
his own. If it scrambled back to the 
bank whence it started, the accused 
might (perchance) retain it with a clear 
conscience. But as to this event the 
record is silent; and, indeed, the whole 
business lacks intelligibility. The com- 
bats, however, were many, and were 
much denounced by the clergy, which 
had to provide a champion, and were 
heavily mulcted, if he lost. The priest 
suffered no more than the people; but he 
could better voice his wrongs. All such 
things were obviously adaptations of 
the Trial by Ordeal, or by Combat, and 
the Treason Duel of chivalry to the 
rough life of the Border. Again the 
matter was settled, even in late times, 
by the Oath of the Accused. The pris- 
oner was sworn: “By Heaven above 
you, Hell beneath you, by your part of 
Paradise, by all that God made in six 
days and seven nights, and by God him- 
self:’—that he was innocent. Ina 
superstitious age this might have some 
effect; and there was ever the fear of 
being branded for perjury. But it can 
have been used only when there was no 
proof, or when the doubt was very 
crave; when the issue, that is, seemed 
as the cutting of a knot the loosing 
whereof passed man’s wit. 

In the century preceding the union of 
the crowns, the international code was 
very highly developed, and the pro- 
eedure was strictly fixed and defined. 
As England was the larger nation, and 
as its law was in a more highly devel- 
oped and more firm and settled state. 
its methods were followed on the 
whole. The injured party sent a bill 
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of complairt to his own warden; and 
the bill, even as put into official form, 


was simplicity itself. It said that A. 
complained upon B. for that—and then 
followed a list of the stolen goods, or the 
wrongs done. It was verified by the 
complainant’s oath, and thereafter sent 
to the opposite warden, whose duty was 
to arrest the accused, or at least to give 
him notice to attend on the next Day 
of Truce. The wardens agreed on the 
day, and the place was usually in the 
northern kingdom, where most of the 
defendants lived. The meeting was 
proclaimed in all the market towns on 
either side. The parties, each accom- 
panied by troops of friends, came in; 
and a messenger from the English side 
demanded that assurance should be 
kept till sunrise the following day. 
This was granted by the Scots, who 
proceeded to send a similar message, 
and were presently rich in a- similar 
assurance. Then each warden held up 
his hand as a sign of faith, and made 
proclamation of the day to his own side 
(the evident purpose of this elaborate 
ritual was to keep north and south from 
flying, on sight, at each other’s throats). 
The English warden now came to his 
Scots brother, whom he saluted and em- 
braced; and the business of the Day of 
Truce, or Diet, or Day Marche, or 
Warden Court, as it was variously 
ealled, began. That business was com- 
merce and pleasure, as well as law. 
Merchants came with their wares; 
booths were run up; a brisk trade ran in 
articles tempting to the savage eye. 
Both sides were ready for the moment 
to forget their enmities. lf they could 
not fight, they could play, and football 
was ever your Borderers’ favorite 
pastime (from the desperate mauls 
which mark that exhilarating sport as 
practised along the Border line, one fan- 
cies that the “auld riding bluid” still 
stirs in the veins of the players). 
Gambling, too, was a popular excite- 
ment. There was much of feasting and 
drinking. and sure some Border Homer, 
poor and old and blind, even as him of 
Chios, was there to charm and melt his 
rude hearers with the storied loves and 
wars of other days. The conclave 
























fairly hummed with pleasure and ex- 
citement. Yet with such inflammable 
material, do you wonder that the meet- 
ing ended now and again in most ad- 
mired disorder? One famous fray (17th 
June, 1575) is commemorated in “The 
Raid of the Reidswire,” a ballad setting 
forth many features of a Day of Truce. 

For our Bill of Complaint, it might be 
tried in more than one’way. It might 
be by “the honor of the warden,” who 
often had knowledge of the case, per- 
sonal or acquired, and felt competent to 
decide the matter off-hand. On his first 
appearance he had taken an oath 
(yearly renewed) in presence of the 
opposite warden and the whole assem- 
blage to do justice, and he now officially 
“fyled” or “cleared the bill” (as the 
technical phrase ran) by writing on it 
the words: “Foull (or ‘Clear’), as I am 
verily persuaded upon my conscience 
and honor’—a deliverance recalling the 
method wherein individual peers give 
their voice at a trial of one of their 
order. This did not of necessity end the 
matter; for the complainant could pre- 
sent a new bill and get the verdict of a 
jury thereon, which also was the proper 
tribunal where the warden declined to 
interfere. It was thus chosen: The En- 
glish warden named and swore in six 
Scots, the Scots did the like to six En- 
glishmen. The oath ran in these terms: 
“Yea shall cleane noe bill worthie to be 
fild, yea shall file no bill worthie to be 
cleaned,” and so forth. Warden ser- 
geants were appointed who led the jury 
to a retired place; the bills were pre- 
sented; and the jurymen fell to work. 
It would seem that they did so in two 
sections, each considering complaints 
against its own nationality. If the bill 
was “fyled,” the word “foull” was 
written upon it (of course, a verdict of 
guilty); but how to get such a verdict 
under such conditions? The assize had 
more than a fellow-feeling for the cul- 
prit; like the jury in Ayton’s story, they 
might think that Flodden (then no dis- 
tant memory) was not yet avenged. 
There were divers expedients to this 
end. Commissioners were sometimes 
appointed by the two crowns to solve a 
difficulty a warden court had failed to 
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adjust. Again, it was strangely pro- 
vided that “If the accused be not quitt 
by the oathe of the assize it is a convic- 
tion.” One very stubborn jury (temp. 
1596) sat for a day, a night, and a day 
on end, “almost to its undoeinge.” The 
warden enraged at such conduct, yet 
fearing for the men’s lives, needs must 
discharge them. I ought to mention an 
alleged third mode of trial by Vower, 
who, says Sir Walter Scott, was an um- 
pire to whom the dispute was referred. 
Rather was he a witness of the ac- 
cused’s own nation. Some held such 
evidence essential to conviction; for, if 
honest, it was practically conclusive. 

Well! Suppose the case too clear and 
the man too friendless, and the jury 
“fyled” the bill. If the offence were 
capital, the prisoner was held in safe 
custody, and was hanged or beheaded 
as soon as possible. Fut most affairs 
were not capital. Thus the Border law 
forbad hunting in the other kingdom, 
without the express leave of the owner 
of the soil. Just such an unlicensed 
hunting is the theme of “Chevy Chase.” 
Thus:— 


The Percy, owt of Northumberland, 
And a vow to God mayd he, 

That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Cheviot within dayes thre, 

In the mauger of doughty Douglas. 
And all that ever with him be. 


The Douglas took a summary mode of 
redress, where a later and tamer owner 
had lodged his bill. In a common case 
oL theft, if the offender were not present 
(the jury would seem to have tried cases 
in absence), the warden must produce 
him the next Day of Truce. Indeed, 
whilst the jury was deliberating, the, 
officials were going over the bills “filed” 
on the last day, and handing over each 
eulprit to the opposite warden; or 
sureties were given for him; or the 
warden delivered his servant as pledge. 
If the pledge died, the body was carried 


to the next warden court. 
The guilty party, being delivered up. 
must make restitution within forty 


days, or suffer death, whilst aggravated 
cases of “lifting” were deciared capital. 
In practice a man taken in fight or 
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otherwise was rarely put to death. 
Captive and captor amicably discussed 
the question of ransom. That fixed, the 
captive was allowed to raise it; if he 
failed, he honorably surrendered. The 
amount of restitution was the “Double 
anc Salffye,” to wit, three times the 
value of the original goods, two parts 
being recompense, and the third costs 
or expenses. Need I say that this triple 
return was too much for Border hon- 
esty? Sham claims were made, and 
these, for that they obliged the wardens 
“to speire and search for the thing that 
never was done,” were rightly deemed 
a great nuisance. As the bills were 
sworn to, each false charge involved 
perjury; and in 1553 it was provided 
that such rascal claimants should be 
delivered over to the tender mercies of 
the opposite warden. Moreover. a 
genuine bill might be grossly exagger- 
ated (Are claims against insurance and 
railway companies always urged with 
accuracy of detail?); where, if it were 
disputed, the value was determined by 
a mixed jury of Borderers. 

I have had occasion to refer to Border 
faith. In 1569, the Earl of Northumber- 
land was implicated in a rising against 
Elizabeth. Fleeing north, he took 
refuge with an Armstrong, Hector of 
Harelaw, who sold him to the Regent 
Murray. Harelaw’s name became a 
byword and a reproach. He died de- 
spised and neglected: and “to take 
Hector’s cloak” was an imputation of 
treachery years after the original story 
had faded. Thus, in Marchland the 
deadliest insult against a man was to 
say that he had broken faith. The in- 
sult was given in a very formal and de- 
diberate manner, called a Baugle. The 
agzrieved party procured the glove, or 
picture, of the traitor, and whenever 
there was a meeting (a Day of Truce 
was too favorable an opportunity to be 
neglected) he gave notice of the breach 
of faith to friend and foe, with blast of 
the horn and loud cries. The man in- 
sulted must give him the lie in his 
throat, and a deadly combat ensued. 
The Laws of the Marches attempted to 
substitute the remedy by bill: that the 
matter might not “Goe to the extremyte 


of a baughle.” or where that was im- 
possible, to fix rules for the thing itself. 
Or, the wardens were advised to attend, 
with less than a hundred of retinue, to 
prevent “Brawling, buklinge, quarrel- 
inge, and bloodshed.” Such things 
were a fruitful source of what a Scots 
act termed “the heathenish and bar- 
barous custom of Deadly Feud.” 
When one slew his fellow under unfair 
conditions, the game of revenge went 
see-sawing on for generations. The 
Border legislators had many ingenious 
devices to quench such strife. A 
warden might order a man complained 
of to sign in solemn form a renunciation 
of his feud; and if he refused, he was 
delivered to the opposite warden till he 
consented. In pre-Reformation daysthe 
Chureh did something by enjoining 
prayer and pilgrimage. A sum of 
money (Assythement) now and again 
settled old scores; or there might be a 
treaty of peace cemented by marriage. 
Sometimes, again, there was a fight by 
permission of the sovereign. (Cf. the 
parallel case of the clan-duel in 
“The Fair Maid of Perth.) Still, pre- 
arranged single combats, duels in fact. 
were frequent on the Border. Turner, 
or Turnie Holme, at the junction of the 
Kirshope and Liddel, was a favorite 
spot for them. 

And now business and pleasure alike 
are ended, and the day (fraught with 
anxiety to official minds) is waning 
fast. Proclamation is made that the 
multitude may know the matters trans- 
acted. Then it is declared that the 
lord wardens of England and Scotland. 
and Scotland and England (what tender 
eare for each other’s susceptibilities!) 
appoint the next Day of Truce, which 
ought not to be more than forty days 
hence, at such and such a place. Then, 
with solemn salutations and ponderous 
interchange of courtesy, each party 
turns homeward. As noted, the Truce 
lasted till the next sunrise. As the na- 
tions were at peace (else had there been 
no meeting), this recognized the fact 
that the Borders were always, more or 
less, in a state of trouble. Also it pre- 
vented people from violently righting 
themselves forthwith. A curious case, 





























this 


in 1596, where condition was 
broken, gave rise to a Border foray of 
the most exciting kind, commemorated 
in the famous ballad of “Kinmont 
Willie.” A Day of Truce had been held 
on the Kershope Burn, and at its con- 
clusion Willie Armstrong of Kinmont, a 
noted Scots freebooter, rode slowly off, 
with a few companions. Some taunt, or 
maybe the mere sight of one who had 
done them so much wrong, was too 
much for the English party, and Kin- 
mont was chased, captured, and laid by 
the heels in Carlisle Castle. Buccleuch 
was keeper of Liddesdale. He had not 
been present at the Day of Truce; but 
when they told him that Kinmont had 
been seized “between the hours of night 
and day,” he expressed his anger in no 
uncertain terms:— 


He has ta’en the table wi’ his hand, 
he garr’d the red wine spring on hie. 


And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of Border tide? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is keeper here on the Scottish side? 


Negotiations failing, Buccleuch deter- 
mined to rescue Kinmont himself. In 
the darkness of a stormy night he and 
his men stole up to Carlisle, broke the 
citadel, rescued Kinmont, and carried 
him off in safety, whilst the English 
lawyers were raising ingenious tech- 
nical justifications (you can read them 
at length in the collection of Border 
papers) of the capture. Those same 
papers show that the ballad gives the 
main features of the rescue with sur- 
prising accuracy. But I cannot linger 
over its cheerful numbers. The event 
might once have provoked a war, but 
the shadow of the union was already 
cast. James would do nothing to spoil 
the splendid prize almost within his 
grasp, and Elizabeth’s statesmen were 
not like to quarrel with their future 
master. 

With the death of Elizabeth (1603) 
came the union of the crowns, and the 
Scots riders felt their craft in danger, 
for they forthwith made a desperate in- 
eursion into England, with some idea 
(it is thought) of staying the event. But 
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they were severely punished, and needs 
must cower under the now all-powerful 
crown. The appointment of effective 
wardens presently ceased. In 1606, by 
the Act I Jac., Cap. I, the English Par- 
liament repealed the anti-Scots laws, on 
condition that the Scots Parliament 
reciprocated; and presently a kindred 
measure was touched with the Sceptre 
at Edinburgh. The administration of 
the Border was left to the ordinary 
tribunals, and the Laws of the Marches 
vanished to the lumber room. 


FRANCIS WATT. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE LIMITS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


For many years in England the fol- 
lies of great men have been held the 
property of the fool. No sooner is 
genius laid upon its bier than the vul- 
tures are ready to swoop, and to drag 
from the dead bones two (or more) vol- 
umes of what were once most worthily 
described as “remains.” Neither can- 
celled cheques nor washing bills are 
discarded, and if research may  un- 
cover a forgotten scandal the bird of 
prey is happy indeed. With an energy 
amazing only for its misdirection, the 
“collector” wanders abroad that he 
may purchase the secrets of poets he 
never knew, and may snatch a brief 
notoriety from the common ridicule. 
wherein he involves an unapproachable 
talent. Thus, by a curious ingenuity, 
Shelley has become a hero of intrigues. 
The amateur of letters overlooks the 
poet, the intrepid champion of lost 
causes, the fearless fighter of other 
men’s battles. Nor does he interest him- 
self in the gay, irresponsible, pleasure- 
seeking adventurer, quick to succor 
others and to imagine fantastic plots 
against himself. No, he merely puts 
him in the dock upon a charge of mari- 
tal infidelity, and constituting himself 
at once judge and jury, condemns him 
(in a lecture) to perpetual obloquy. 
Thus, too, the gimlet glance of a thou- 
sand Paul Prys pierces the letters 
which John Keats destined only for 
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the eye of Fanny Brawne. Thus, too, 
through the indiscretion of pretended 
friends, Rossetti has been pictured 
now as a shivering apostle of  senti- 
ment, now as an astute, even an un- 
scrupulous, driver of hard barguins. 
To multiply examples were easy, if 
unprofitable. Nor is it difficult to dis- 
cover the motive of this restless curi- 
osity. An interest in letters is neces- 
sary to a world compelled to read by 
act of Parliament. But compulsion 
does not imply understanding, and gos- 
sip is far easier of digestion than po- 
etry. The revelation of a _ poet's 
intrigue lacks no element of attraction; 
it appeals directly to that spirit which 
confounds printed matter with litera- 
ture; it flatters the ambition of those 
who without toil would feign an inti- 
macy with the great; and before all 
things it seems to impart in the guise 
of culture a knowledge of life, as it is 
lived in a sphere of large ideals and 
liberal courage. What wonder is it, 
then, that the traged} of Harriet and 
the misery of Fanny Brawne are fa- 
miliar to many who never read the 
“Ode to the Skylark,” and who could 
not repeat the first line of Keats’s “En- 
dymion?” Such a study of literature is 
a pleasant relief from the hungry con- 
sumption of illustrated magazines and 
of dextrously assorted snippets. It 
pampers the same appetite with a fur- 
tive show of refinement, and in En- 
gland at least the greed of irrelevant 
information has no serious rival save 
the football field. But it is with a sin- 
cere surprise that you note an increas- 
ing taste for literary revelation on the 
other side of the Channel. Hitherto 
France has preserved a suitable dis- 
dain; she has declined to confuse po- 
etry with adultery; she has_ refused 
most honorably to tear open the letter- 
bags of the great; and her appreciation 
of literature has been in consequence 
all the more dignified and _ single- 
minded. But the austerity of French 
criticism has yielded at last, and its 
very persistence in well-doing intensi- 
fies the disgrace of its ultimate  sur- 


render. 
Reticence being at an end, you may 


note everywhere the same fury of de- 
tection. The reviews fatten upon the 
dead with a ghoulish ferocity; it is al- 
most impossible to discover a journal 
free from the prevailing frankness: no 
man’s letters are thought too insignifi- 
cant for print; and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale will soon be too small to con- 
tain the vast array of books and pam- 
phlets which disclose hitherto inviolate 
secrets. The prime heroes of revela- 
tion are, naturally, Alfred de Musset 
and George Sand. And they were al- 
ready the common talk of the market- 
place; they were France’s solitary in- 
discretion before the present epidemic 
of curiosity. Musset, in fact, is the 
Shelley of France. His poems may be 
forgotten; ii may need the genius of 
Sarah Bernhardt to revivify his plays; 
but his journey to Venice is still dis- 
cussed in railway train and omnibus. 
Nor can it be said that either he or his 
accomplice is blameless in the matter. 
Even before they had left Italy behind 
they both displayed a desperate zeal in 
the open washing of their dirty linen. 
No sooner had the disconsolate Musset 
been dismissed by his Lélia than all 
the world was in his confidence, and 
Lélia was composing masterpieces of 
sentiment that Sainte-Beuve and the 
rest might be furnished with the last 
bulletin. But gossip, however indus- 
trious, was insufficient to proclaim the 
intimate sentiments of these twin 
souls. First Musset was inspired to 
make a public confession of his love, 
whereupon George Sand was com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to a counter 
demonstration. The scandalonceawak- 
ened could not easily be put to rest, 
and M. Paul de Musset, with finer zeal 
than wisdom, rushed in to champion 
his brother. So that no detail in this 
picnic of love and hate, this orgie of 
fever and hysteria, is withheld from 
the curious. Indeed, it is not the fault 
of the actors if we do not know every 
scene of the tedious drama. Alfred, 
on the one hand, roamed Venice up and 
down, while George was dying of 
fever; George, on the other, began her 
flirtation. with the ineffable Pagello 
when the poet lay on the verge of mad- 




















ness, and even threatened the lover 
who had broken her heart with the ter- 
rors of a lunatic asylum. So much 
was already whispered in the ear of a 
confiding public when Madame Colet 
came, with the added result of her in- 
vestigation; then there followed a mob 
of curious physicians, who held each 
his hand at his victim’s pulse, and reg- 
istered every change of temperature 
which afflicted the sensitive ardor of 
those unhappy lovers, until at last 
Musset, the refined and elegant, be- 
came the hero of half-a-dozen cheap 
novels, and was forced through the 
mask of an actor to recite bad verses 
in a provincial theatre. 

Yet indignity lives in cycles, and for 
a while the scandal of Venice was for- 
gotten, only to be revived with fiercer 
energy and a flood of “documents 
inédits.” And today the war rages 
more briskly than ever. The Sandistes, 
led by M. le Vicomte de Spoélberch de 
Lovenjoul, are prompt in the attack, 
while M. Maurice Clouard, with an 
eager band of Mussetistes at his back, 
is inexorable in defence. Blame and 
praise are awarded with a liberal hand, 
and it does not occur to any single one 
of these critics that no one may be an 
arbiter of another’s love or hate. A 
man and a woman engage in an equal 
duel; now he, now she receives the 
deeper wound; but each is free to retire 
from the combat at pleasure, and it is 
an idle justice which should find a 
condemnation of either after sixty 
years. However, French literature is 
occupied for the moment with the 
“Amoureux de Venise,” and in M. Paul 


Mariéton these unfortunates have 
found their historian. In his recently 
published “Histoire d’Amour” (Paris: 


Havard), this writer has investigated 
the mystery with the diligence of an 
ancient scholiast. Moreover his im- 
partiality is above suspicion; he has 
put George Sand in one -scale, Alfred 
de Musset in the other, and he has held 
the balance with an equal hand. The 
work is well done; but that is not so 
wonderful as that it should be done 
at all. Another flood of rhetoric over- 
whelms us; once more we are invited 
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to contemplate the love-letters which 
passed between two persons who, 
apart from their printed works, are 


complete strangers to us. Once more 
we are present at a triangular duel 
which concerns no living man except 
the amiable and amazing Doctor Pa- 
gello. 

Now of Doctor Pagello there was 
many a dark hint in the ancient con- 
troversy. But, since he had not yet 
rushed into the fray with his own little 
bundle of “copy,” he alone of the actors 
in the drama was enveloped in a mys- 
terious atmosphere of reticence. How- 
ever, he too has broken silence at last; 
in fact, he first broke silence in 1881, 
and M. Mariéton finds his restraint re- 
markable. Yet a sin grows no lighter 
for keeping, and the reflection of half 
a century might, with the wisdom of 
old age, have counselled prudence. 
Call no man happy, said the Persian 
king, until his life is finished; call no 
man discreet until death takes away 
the opportunity of betrayal. And yet 
how shall we be angry with Doctor 
Pagello? For, though he is beyond the 
hope of pardon, though he has revealed 
another’s secret, he has added a new 
character to fiction and experience. 
We have no right to contemplate him, 
but he himself cries for attention, and 
assuredly his own Italy, rich in farce, 


provides no more amusing figure. The 
ene surprising event of his life oc- 
curred more than sixty years ago. 


George Sand, his lover, Alfred de Mus- 
set, his defeated rival, have long since 
won death and immortality; but Doc- 
tor Pagello remains unknown to the 
world and constant to his_ profession. 
Had he only been able to hold his 
tongue, he might have smiled at the 
past with infinite satisfaction. He 
might have become the Man in the 
Iron Mask to the amateurs of tittle- 
tattle. Unhappily temptation proved 
irresistible. He too, as well as his bet- 
ters, had kept a record of his love, 
some fragments of which found their 
way into print fifteen years since, and, 
not content with a single revelation, he 
has now surrendered himself a willing 
subject to the interviewer. And here 
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lhe shows himself a true character of 
comedy. Anxious to create an impres- 
sion of sublime indifference, he is yet 
found mumbling over the cup from 
which “the Sand” (as ke styles her) 
was wont to drink the tea of her in- 
spiration. He is eager to display to the 
interviewer’s admiring eye the declara- 
tion of love written by the love-sick 
lady and addressed “au stupide Pa- 
gello.” Meanwhile his son is present 
to extol the broad shoulders of his 
father—there at least he was Musset’s 
superior—and to applaud prudence 
which would risk nothing even for 
Lélia’s love. Also he seizes the occa- 
sion to throw ridicule upon “the 
Sand’s” beauty, whereof, says he, his 
uncle Robert had but a poor opinion. 
It is all very comic, despite its provin- 
cialism, and while you are willing to 
believe that the Italian knight errant 
had no comprehension of “the Sand’s” 
temperament, and that he was never so 
happy as when he shook the dust of 
Paris from his shoes, and hastily re- 
turned to the practice of medicine at 
Venice, you are not surprised that he 
remembers with the suspicion of a 
smirk the guilty intrigue of sixty years 
ago. 

But the interest in the Venetian fugi- 
tives is in no wise exhausted; the aged 
doctor promises fresh revelations, and 
half-a-dozen other monuments of re- 
search will presently be erected. Mean- 
while Alfred de Musset does not wholly 
engross the interest of those who pre- 
fer gossip to literature. It is but a few 
months since the “Correspondance In- 
time de Marceline Desbordes-Valmore” 
(Paris: Lemerre) was thrust upon the 
world. Now Madame Desbordes-Val- 
more is a poet who is admired far 
more widely than she is read. Ver- 
laine has given her a place among his 
“poétes maudits;” Sainte-Beuve, with 
his inevitable surety of judgment, has 
told us precisely what we have a right 
to know of her unblappiness. Her 
poems remain to produce the true im- 
pression of her sorrow and of her pa- 
tience, and to present such a revelation 
of self as she chose to make. But the 
world is not content; it cares not that 


her verses ring with melody and are 
quick with passion; it must know the 
tragedy of her life; it must look over 
her shoulder as she takes her intimates 
into her confidence; it must discover 
the lover who ignobly deserted her, 
and whose name, she said, should 
never be betrayed. (The critics have 
decreed otherwise). And the publica- 
tion of her correspondence has won for 
her the title of “poor Madame Val- 
more,” in which the pity is very near 
to contempt. Now, any one who will 
may know that her career was one 
long fight with poverty, and that her 
spirit, born for freedom, was chained 
until her death by the lack of money. 
There is not one of the miseries beset- 
ting the provincial actor wherewith she 
was not familiar—jealousy, uncer- 
tainty, and the lack of bread. Reserve 
is no longer possible, since it is now 
set down in print that she cherished 
the memory of her betrayer in old age. 
and yet was none the less loyal to her 
fond, incompetent husband. Had her 
worshippers been sincere in their de- 
sire to do her honor they might have 
published her poems at a modest price; 
they might even have reprinted the se- 
lection of Sainte-Beuve. But no, it is 
more interesting to tear away the cur- 
tain of respect and to reveal to those 
who know not the pathos of her poems 
the deeper pathos of her life. And she, 
of all poets, should have escaped the 
penalty of her talent. “What  biog- 
raphy can I have,” she once wrote, *"1, 
who have spent my whole life in a cup- 
board?” At last the cupboard is open, 
and all are free to inspect the empty 
shelves. 

The editors of Victor Hugo’s “Corre- 
spondance” (Paris: Calmann Lévy) 
had a far better excuse for publication, 
and they at least are free from the 
charge of wanton revelation. For Vic- 
tor Hugo was something besides a poet; 
he belonged for half a century to the 
life of France. He fought the battles 
of his country and of her literature. 
The public history of modern Europe 
cannot be written without his aid, and 
without a due recognition of his influ- 
ence. But his letters have no other 
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They tell us that 


quality than dulness. 
in his youth he was a prig; they hint 
at a quarrel with Sainte-Beuve, who 
had a finger in every pie, and they en- 
hance the seriousness of the quarrel, 
for the very reason that they leave it 


vague and unexplained. Beyond this 
they are silent; they reveal neither his 
political opinions nor his literary pre- 
dilections; they neither illustrate his 
character nor comment upon his poetry. 
In brief, they might have been written 
by a nameless advocate or a forgotten 
journalist. And, since they are all un- 
touched by the Olympian quality of 
their author, they should have been 
left to slumber in manuscript. 

Hard upon the wheels of Victor Hugo 
comes Sainte-Beuve, whose correspond- 
ence, if complete, would implicate the 
whole world, and Sainte-Beuve is fol- 
lowed hot-foot by Mérimée and De 
Vigny, each with his sheaf of letters. 
And so profound is the general curi- 
osity that in the interest of life litera- 
ture is forgotten. Nor is literature 
likely to recover its readers until the 
present fashion of gossip is overpast. 
Meanwhile a thousand excuses are con- 
trived to palliate the recklessness of 
editors. “I resurrect the secrets of the 
dead,” says one, “that I may throw 
light upon their work.” Never was a 
flimsier argument advanced. A writer 
makes a certain presentation of him- 
self; he sets his talent in such a light 
as befits his temperament. His poem, 
his novel, his essay is, in a sense, him- 
self, but himself as he deliberately 
chooses to appear before the world. It 
is, in brief, an expression less of his 
life than of his art; and though his art 
may be insensibly modified by his life, 
an elaborate analysis is no part of the 
biographer’s business. The chemical 
resolution of a diamond into its compo- 
nent parts does not enhance the dia- 
mond’s brilliance, and no poem _ be- 


comes more easily intelligible because 
you are told that its author was wont 
to fortify his absinthe with white wine. 
In truth, the greater the artist the more 
resolutely is he separate from his work; 
his own virtue may find expression in 
vice; 


or, being 
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vicious, he may sing a_ reverential 
poem to the Virgin. In either case it is 
a sure means of confusion to illustrate 
his achievement by a chance in- 
trigue, and some other excuse must be 
found for the zeal of discovery. 

Is it, then, out of respect that secrets 
are divulged? Hardly; respect does 
not show itself in the wanton adver- 
tisement of unimportant frailty, in the 
reckless publication of letters which 
the writer would have given his hand 
to suppress. If the thousands who as- 
sume a fervent interest in the love af- 
fairs of Shelley or Musset were sincere 
in their respect, they would avoid 
eavesdropping and devote themselves 
to the study of the poet’s works. Nor 
is the lust of truth a sufficient excuse 
for these chafferers in private scandal. 
The result of their research is, and 
must ever be, falsification. Their zeal 
and energy are of no account, since the 
more they collect the more helpless ve- 
comes their confusion. They set their 
idol in a hideous light, and perforce 
destroy the proportion of his career. 
Having crowded a brief year with in- 
glorious strife, they leave a decade 
blank, and so provide a perfect oppor- 
tunity to mislead the envious. Mus- 
set’s life is focussed (so to say) in his 
sojourn at Venice. He goes down to 
posterity as the lover of George Sana, 
and the facts that he parted from his 
Lélia, and that he wrote plays and 
novels and poems, do not touch the 
common imagination. “I tell you he 
was in love with George Sand,” says 
the student of literature, and there’s an 
end of it. Above all the authority of 
letters is suspect. Priuted loug after 
the occasion which prompted their 
composition, read with the cold eye 
which takes no account of the preced- 
ing tumult and excitement, they lose 
the meaning which once was theirs 
and become the easiest instrument of 
falsehood and distortion. It is idle. 
therefore, to attribute the modern mad- 
ness for biography to knowledge, or 
loyalty, or truth. It is not by the heed- 
less accumulations of biography’s raw 
material that trath is established or 
art is prospered. It is only the general 
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curiosity which prompts the opening of 
drawers and the glance over the shoul- 
der that demands satisfaction, and sat- 
isfaction it finds in half-digested me- 
moirs and unselected correspondence. 
Biography, none the less, is the 
most delicate of the arts, and its very 
delicacy renders interesting some defi- 
nition of its limits. But the definition 
is difficult, because it must be framed 
with an equal regard to art and to be- 
havior. If the subject exacts a frank 
and free discussion of his foibles, his 
biographer is guarded against re- 
proach, and succeeds or fails merely by 
his workmanship. Carlyle, for in- 
stance, desired an open exposition of 
his life, and it is hypocrisy to condemn 
Froude on any other than an exsthetic 
ground. So, also, memoirs are exempt 
from the censorship of manners. 
Every writer is justified in taking his 
own life as the material of his art, and 
Pepys no less than Saint-Simon may be 
credited with a perfect masterpiece. 
Byron, on the other hand, shows the 
reverse of the medal. His strength 
‘and weakness alike demand descrip- 
tion. He represented not only the po- 
etry but the character of his age, and 
so openly was his life given to the pub- 
lic that his smallest action was criti- 
eised by thousands who knew him not. 
He was, in fact, a social problem made 
concrete, even in his lifetime, and thus 
he anticipated the vogue of Shelley. 
For him a frank biography is not an 
indiscretion; it is the necessary re- 
sponse to past libels. That he felt this 
necessity is evident from the studied 
memoir composed by himself and most 
treacherously destroyed by Moore, 
whose sin upon the side of caution is 
less easily pardoned than the clumsiest 
revelation. Moreover Byron lived a 
life of energy and action outside his 
poetry, and his adventures are admi- 
rably characteristic of his romantic 
epoch. So that not only is his career 
memorable for its fancy and _ excite- 
ment, but every effort should be made 
to atone for the heedless crime of 
Moore. This truth has been realized 
by Mr. Henley, Byron’s latest editor, 
who has undertaken in his commentary 


no less a task than the portraiture of 
Byron’s “dissolute yet bigoted” con- 
temporaries. 

The irresponsible biographer, then, 
must pass before this double tribunal, 
nor can he be acquitted until he satisfy 
it that his performance is excellent on 
both counts. He must prove first that 
he is guiltless of indiscretion, that he 
has betrayed no secret which his hero 
(or his victim) would have chosen to 
keep. He must exercise to the dead 
the same courtesy and reticence whicu 
he owes to the living, and from this 
prime duty no ingenuity shall absolve 
him. It is irrelevant to plead love or 
truth in excuse for betrayal, since 
truth (were it possible) is not of su- 
preme value, and since truth which is 
half told (and it is seldom wholly told 
outside heaven) is indistinguishable 
from malice or falsehood. And then 
he must prove that he has fulfilled the 
zesthetic aim of biography, which is 
portraiture with a retrospect. He 
must prove that he is capable of sup- 
pressing his documents, and catching 
from a thousand letters a vivid, sepa- 
rate impression. For literature trans- 
mutes experience, and takes no account 
of unimportant facts, and, alas! it is 
the workman’s habit to sweep his raw 
material into a heap and call it biog- 
raphy. 

The man of genius is above and be- 
yond criticism; he is exempt from pun- 
ishment, and enjoys the free and un- 
disputed privilege of law-breaking. 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” is magnifi- 
cent, because for once in the world’s 
history genius seized its opportunity 
with single-hearted devotion. The re- 
sult is obtained by the most laborious 
method. The general impression is 
contrived by an infinitude of details, 
which in less skilful hands would inev- 
itably have destroyed the portrait. But 
Boswell escaped triumphantly from the 
failure which had awaited a man of 
lesser talent, and his book remains a 
masterpiece not only of biography but 
of literature. So also Lockhart defies 
censure; vet his example is not for the 
herd, since to few men is given the tact 
or the occasion which carried his “Life 
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of Scott” to perfection. 
transcend the rules of art, but for the 
rest the biographer’s first necessity is 


invention rather than knowledge. If 
he would make a finished portrait of a 
great man, he must treat him as_ he 
would treat the hero of a romance; he 
must imagine the style and habit 
wherein he lived. He must fill in a 
thousand blanks from an_ intuitive 
sympathy; should he use documents in 
his study he must suppress them in his 
work, or pass them by with a_ hint; 
thus only will he arrive at a consistent 
picture, and if he start from an intelli- 
gent point of view he is at least likely 
to approach the truth. 

A quick understanding may divine 
what a thousand unpublished letters 
would only obscure. When Mr. Pater 
drew his imaginary portrait of Wat- 
teau he excluded from the perfected 
work all the sketches and experiments 
which had aided its composition. 
There was no parade of knowledge or 
research, and such research as discov- 
ered the quality of the artist was held 
severely in reserve. This, then, is the 
ideal of biography; an imagined por- 
trait stripped of all that is unessential, 
into which no detail is introduced 
without a deliberate choice and a def- 
inite intention. Thus it were possible 
to write a veritable biography of 
Shakespeare or of Homer. There is no 
need to illustrate their work from the 
casually gathered episodes of their ca- 
reer; it is in their work that you will 
find the best and truest commentary 
upon their life, various as the moods of 


poetry and intimate as the most fa- 
miliar lines. Here are no facts to 
prejudice the judgment, no shameful 


revelations to cast ridicule upon the 
great. If Homer were unhappy in love 
we know it not, and the uncertainty of 
his birthplace will hardly be deemed 
disgraceful even by those for whom lit- 
erature is a means of interviewing the 
dead. Shakespeare is less fortunate, 
since perversity has fixed more than 
one scandal upon him. Yet ignorance 
prevails, and it is no paradox to say 
that we know more of Homer and 


Shakespeare because they are less be- 
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smirched with falsehood than of those 


whose misdeeds were notorious fifty 
years ago. But the industrious persist 
in the collection of documents, and 
would make biography perform the 
duty of the archives. And If you are 
in doubt as to their motive here is M. 
Jules Lemaitre to enlighten you—M. 
Jules Lemaitre, a member of the Acad- 
emy and a promising victim to the bio- 
graphical zeal of the next generation. 
“Without the publication of intimate 
correspondence,” says he, “the immor- 
tality of the dead would be somewhat 
lethargic, for we have not the leisure 
to read their works every morning.” 
And so, with the encouragement of “in- 
timate correspondence,” Alfred de 
Musset and George Sand are involved 
in two posthumous lawsuits, and are 
compelled to masquerade every night 
at a music-hall in a brand new ballet 
pantomime entitled “Les Amoureux ue 
Venise.” Such is immortality! 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
HENRY DRUMMOND 

Professor Drummond's influence on 
his contemporaries is not to be meas- 
ured by the sale of his books, great as 
that has been. It may be doubted 
whether any living novelist has had so 
many readers, and perhaps no living 
writer has been so eagerly followed and 
so keenly discussed on the Continent 
and in America. For some reason, 
which it is difficult to assign, many who 
exercise great influence at home are not 
appreciated elsewhere. It has been 
said. for example, that no book of Rus- 
kin’s has ever been translated into a 
Continental language, and though such 
a negative is obviously dangerous, it is 
true that Ruskin has not been to Europe 
what he has been to England. But 
Professor Drummond had the widest 
vogue from Norway to Germany. 
There was a time when scarcely a week 
passed in Germany without the publica- 
tion of a book or pamphlet in which his 
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views were canvassed. 


was so widely known. In every part of 
America his books had an extraordinary 
circulation. This influence reached all 
classes, It was strong among scientific 
men, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary. Among such men as Von Moltke, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, and others belong- 
ing to the governing class, it was 
stronger still. It penetrated to every 
section of the Christian Church, and far 
beyond these limits. Still, when this is 
said, it remains true that his deepest in- 
fluence was personal and hidden. In 
the long series of addresses he delivered 
all over the world he brought about 
what may at least be called a crisis in 
the lives of innumerable hearers. He 
received, I venture to say, more of the 
confidences of people untouched by the 
ordinary work of the Church than any 
other man of his time. Men and women 
came to him in their deepest and bitter- 
est perplexities. To such he was acces- 
sible, and both by personal interviews 
and by correspondence, gave such help 
as he could. He was an ideal confessor. 
No story of failure daunted or surprised 
him. For every one he had a message 
of hope; and, while the warm friend 
or a chosen circle and acutely respon- 
sive to their kindness, he did not seem 
to lean upon his friends. He himself 
did not ask for sympathy, and did not 
seem to need it. The innermost secrets 
of his life were between himself and 
his Saviour. While frank and at times 
even communicative, he had nothing to 
say about himself, or about those who 
had trusted him. There are multitudes 
who owed to Henry Drummond all that 
one man can owe to another, and who 
felt such a thrill pass through them at 
the news of his death as they can never 
experience again. 

Henry Drummond was born at Stir- 
ling in 1851. He was surrounded from 
the first by powerful religious infiu- 
ences of the evangelistic kind. His 
uncle, Mr. Peter Drummond, was the 
founder of what ,is known as the Stir- 
ling Tract enterprise, through which 
many millions of small religious publi- 
cations have been circulated through 
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In Scandinavia, 
perhaps, no other living Englishman 


the world. As a child he was remark- 
able for his sunny disposition and his 
sweet temper, while the religiousness of 
his nature made itself manifest at an 
early period. I do not gather, however, 
that there were many auguries of his 
future distinction. He was thought to 
be somewhat desultory and independent 
in his work. In due course he pro- 
ceeded to the University of Edinburgh, 
where he distinguished himself in 
science, but in nothing else. He gained, 
I believe, the medal in the geology class. 
But, like many students who do not go 
in tor honors, he was anything but idle. 
He tells us himself that he began to 
form a library, his first purchase being 
a volume of extracts from Ruskin’s 
works. Ruskin taught him to see the 
world as it is, and it soon became a new 
world to him, full of charm and loveli- 
ness. He learned to linger beside the 
ploughed field, and revel in the affluence 
of color and shade which were to be 
seen in the newly turned furrews, and 
to gaze in wonder at the liquid amber of 
the two feet of air above the brown 
earth. Next to Ruskin he put Emerson, 
who all his life powerfully affected both 
his teaching and his style. Differing as 
tuey did in many ways, they were alike 
in being optimists with a high and noble 
conception of good, but with no corre- 
spondingly definite conception of evil. 
Mr. Henry James says that Emerson’s 
genius had a singular thinness, an al- 
most touching lightness, sparseness, 
and transparency about it. And the 
same was true, in a measure, of Drum- 
mond’s. The religious writers who at- 
tracted him were Channing and F. W. 
Robertson. Channing taught him to 
believe in God, the good and gracious 
Sovereign of all things. From Robert- 
son he learned that God is human, and 
that we may have fellowship with him 
because he sympathizes with us. It is 
well known that Robertson himself was 
a warm admirer of Channing. The 


parallels between Robertson and Chan- 
ning in thought, and even in words, 
have never been properly drawn out. 
It would be a gross exaggeration to say 
that the contact with Robertson and 
Channing was the beginning of Drum- 

















life. 


mond’s religious But it was 
through them, and it was at that period 
of his studentship, that he began to take 
possession for himself of Christian 
truth. And it was a great secret of his 
power that he preached nothing except 
what had personally come home to him 
and had entered into his heart of hearts. 
His attitude to much of the theology in 
which he was taught was that not of 
denial, but of respectful distance. He 
might have come later on to appropriate 
it and preach it, but the appropriation 
would have been the condition of the 
preaching. His mind was always re- 
ceptive. Like Emerson, he was an ex- 
cellent listener. He stood always in a 
position of hopeful expectancy, and 
regarded each delivery of a personal 
view as a new fact to be estimated on its 
merits. I may add that he was a warm 
admirer of Mr. R. H. Hutton, and 
thought his essay on Goethe the best 
critical piece of the century. He used 
to say that, like Mr. Hutton, he could 
sympathize with every Church but the 
Hard Church. 

After completing his university course 
he went to the New College, Edinburgh, 
to be trained for the ministry of the 
Free Church. The time was critical. 
The Free Church had been founded in 
a time of intense evangelical faith and 
passion. It was a visible sign of the 
reaction against Moderatism. The 
Moderates had done great service to 
literature, but their sermons were favor- 
ably represented by the solemn fudge 
of Blair. James Macdonell, the bril- 
liant Times leader-writer, who carefully 
observed from the position of an out- 
sider the ecclesiastical life of his coun- 
trymen, said that the Moderate leaders 
deliberately set themselves to the task 
of stripping Scotch Presbyterianism 
free from provincialism, and so trium- 
phant were they that most of their ser. 
mons might have been preached in a 
heathen temple as fitly as in St. Giles. 
They taught the moral law with polite- 
ness; they made philosophy the hand- 
maid of Christianity with well-bred 
moderation, and they so handled the 
grimmer tenets of Calvinism as to hurt 
no susceptibilities. The storm of the 
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Disruption blew away the old Moder- 
ates from their place of power, and men 
like Chalmers, Cunningham, Candlish, 
Welsh, Guthrie, Begg, and the other 
leaders of the Evangelicals, more than 
filled their place. The obvious danger 
was that the Free Church should be- 
come the home of bigotry and obscu- 
rantism. This danger was not so great 
at first. There was a lull in critical and 
theological discussion, and men were 
sure of their ground. The large and 
generous spirit of Chalmers impressed 
itself on the Church of which he was the 
main founder, and the desire to assert 
the influence of religion in science and 
literature in all the field of knowledge 
was shown from the beginning. For ex- 
ample, the North British Review was the 
organ of the Free Church, and did not 
stand much behind the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly either in the ability of its 
articles or in the distinction of many of 
its contributors. But especially the 
Free Church showed its wisdom by 
founding theological seminaries, and 
filling their chairs with its best men. A 
professorship of divinity was held to 
be a higher position than the pastorate 
of any pulpit. As time went on, how- 
ever, ana as the tenets of the West- 
minster Evangelicalism were more and 
more formidably assailed, the Free 
Church came in danger of surrendering 
its intellectual life. The whisper of 
heresy would have damaged a minister 
as effectually as a grave moral charge. 
Independent thought was impatiently 
and angrily suppressed. Macdonell 
said, writing in the Spectator in 1874, 
tnat the Free Church was being intel- 
lectually starved, and he pointed out 
that the Established Church was gain- 
ing ground under the leadership of such 
men as Principal Tulloch and Dr. Wal- 
lace, who in a sense represented the old 
Moderates, though they were as differ- 
ent from them as this age is from the 
last. The Free Church was apparently 
refusing to shape the dogmas of tradi- 
tional Christianity in such a way as to 
meet the subtle intellectual and moral 
demands of an essentially scientific age. 
There was an apparent unanimity in the 
Free Church, but it was much more 
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apparent than real. For one thing, the 
teaching of some of the professors had 
been producing its influence. Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, the recognized master of Old 
Testament learning in this country, a 
man who joins to his knowledge im- 
agination, subtlety, fervor, and a rare 
power of style, had been quietly teach- 
ing the best men amongst his students 
that the old views of revelation would 
have to be seriously altered. He did 
not do this so much directly as indi- 
rectly, and I think there was a period 
when any Free Church minister who 
asserted the existence of errers in the 
Bible would have been summarily de- 
posed. The abler students had been 
taking sessions at Germany, and had 
thus escaped from the narrowness ot 
the provincial coterie. They were inter- 
ested, some of them in literature, some 
in science, some in philosophy. At the 
New College they discussed in their 
theological society with daring and free- 
dom the problems of the time. A crisis 
was sure to come, and it might very well 
have been a crisis which would have 
broken the Church in pieces. That it 
did not was due largely to the influence 
of one man—the American evangelist, 
Mr. Moody. 

In 1873 Mr. Moody commenced his 
campaign in the Barclay Free Church, 
Edinburgh. A few days before Drum- 
mond had read a paper to the Theologi- 
eal Society of his college on Spiritual 
Diagnosis, in which he maintained that 
preaching was not the most important 
thing, but that personal dealing with 
those in anxiety would yielu better re- 
sults. In other words, he thought that 
practical religion might be treated as an 
exact science. He had given himself 
to scientific study with a view of stand- 
ing for the degree of doctor of science. 
Moody at once made a deep impression 
on Edinburgh, and attracted the ablest 
students. He missed in this country a 


sufficient religious provision for young 
men, and he thought that young men 
could best be moulded by young men. 
With his keen American eye he per- 
ceived that Drummond was his best in- 
strument, and he immediately asso- 
ciated him in the work. It nad almost 
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magical results. From the very first 
Drummond attracted and deeply moved 
crowds, and the issue was that for two 
years he gave himself to this work ot 
evangelism in England, in Scotland, and 
in Ireland. During this period he came 
to know the life histories of young men 
in all classes. He made himself a great 
speaker; he knew how to seize the crit- 
ical moment, and his modesty, his re- 
finement, his gentle and generous 
nature, his manliness, and above all his 
profound conviction won for him disci- 
ples in every place he visited. His com- 
panions were equally busy in their own 
lines, and in this way the Free Church 
was saved. A development on the lines 
of Tulloch and Wallace was impossible 
for the Free Church. Any change that 
might take place must conserve the 
vigorous evangelical life of which it had 
been the home. The change did take 
place. Robertson Smith, who was by 
far the first man of the circle, won, at 
the sacrifice of his own position, tolera- 
tion for Biblical criticism, and proved 
that an advanced critic might be a con- 
vinced and fervent evangelical. Others 
did something, each in his own sphere, 
and it is not too much to say that the 
effects have been world-wide. The re- 
cent writers of Scottish fiction Barrie, 
Crockett, and Ian Maclaren, were all 
children of the Free Church, two of 
them being ministers. In almost every 
department of theological science, with 
perhaps the exception of Church his- 
tory, Free Churchmen have made con- 
tributions which rank with the most 
important of the day. It is but bare 
justice to say that the younger genera- 
tion of Free Churchmen have done their 
share in claiming that Christianity 
should rule in all the fields of culture, 
that the Incarnation hallows every 
department of human thought and 
activity. No doubt the claim has ex- 
cited some hostility; at the same time 
the general public has rallied in over- 
whelming numbers to its support, and 
any book of real power written in a 
Christian spirit has now an audience 
compared with which that of most 
secular writers is small. 

Even at that time Drummond’s evan- 














gelism was not of the ordinary type. 
When he had completed his studies, 
after brief intervals of work elsewhere, 
he found his professional sphere as 
lecturer on natural science in the Free 
Church College at Glasgow. There he 
came under the spell of Dr. Marcus 
Dods, to whom, as he always testified, 
he owed more than to any other man. 
He worked in a mission connected with 
Dr. Dods’ congregation, and there 
preached the remarkable series of ad- 
dresses which were afterwards pub- 
lished as “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” The book appeared in 1883, 
and the author would have been quite 
satisfied with a circulation of one thou- 
sand copies. In England alone it has 
sold about one hundred and twenty 
thousand copies, while the American 
and foreign editions are beyond count. 
There is a natural prejudice against 
premature reconciliations between 
science and religion. Many would say 
with Schiller: “Feindschaft sei zwi- 
schen euch, noch kommt ein Bundniss 
zu friihe: Forschet-beide getrennt, so 
wird die Wahrheit erkannt.” In order 
to reconcile science and religion finally 
you must be prepared to say what is 
science and what is religion. Till that 
is done any synthesis must be prema- 
ture, and any book containing it must 
in due time be superseded. Drummond 
was not blind to this, and yet he saw 
that something had to be aone. Evolu- 
tion was becoming more than a theory— 
it was an atmosphere. Through the 
teaching of evolutionists a _ subtle 
change was passing over morals, poli- 
tics, and religion. Compromises had 
been tried and failed. The division of 
territory desired by some was found to 
be impossible. Drummond did not 
begin with doctrine and work down- 
wards to nature. He ran up natural 
law as far as it would go, and then the 
doctrine burst into view. It was con- 
tended by the lamented Aubrey Moore 
that the proper thing is to begin with 
doctrine. While Moore would have ad- 


mitted that science cannot be defined, 
that even the problem of evolution is one 
of which as yet we hardly know the out- 
lines, he maintained that the first step 
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was to begin with the theology of the 
Catholic Church, and that it was im- 
possible to defend Christianity on the 
basis of anything less than the whole 
of the Church’s creed. Drummond did 
not attempt this. He declined, for ex- 
ample, to consider the relation of evo- 
lution to the Fall and to the Pauline 
doctrine of redemption. What he main- 
tained was that, if you begin at the 
natural laws, you end in the spiritual 
laws; and in a series of impressive illus- 
trations he brought out his facts of 
science, séme of the characteristic doc- 
trines of Calvinism—brought them out 
sternly and undisguisedly. By many of 
the orthoaox he was welcomed as a 
champion, but others could not acqui- 
esce in his assumption of evolution, and 
regarded him as more dangerous than 
an open foe. The book was riddled 
with criticisms from every side. Drum- 
mond himself never replied to these, but 
he gave his approval to an anonymous 
defence which appeared in the E£z- 
positor,’ and it is worth while recalling 
briefly the main points. (1) xis critics 
rejected his main position, which was 
not that the spiritual laws are analo- 
gous to the natural laws, but that they 
are the same laws. To this he replied 
that, if he had not shown identity, he 
had done nothing; but he admitted that 
the application of natural law to the 
spiritual world had decided the neces- 
sary limits, the principle not applying 
to those provinces of the spiritual world 
most remote from human experience. 
He adhered to the distinction between 
nature and grace, but he thought of 
grace also as forming part of the divine 
whole of nature, which is an emanation 
from the recesses of the divine wisdom. 
power, and love. (2) His use of the law 
of biogenesis was severely attacked 
alike from the scientific and the reli- 
gious side. Even Christian men of 
science thought he had laid dangerous 
stress on the principle “omne vivum ex 
vivo,” and declined to say that biogene- 
sis was as certain as gravitation. They 
further affirmed, and surely with rea- 
son, that the principle is not essential 
to faith. From the religious side it was 
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urged that he had grossly exaggerated 
the distinction between the spiritual 
man and tke natural man, and that he 
ignored the susceptibilities or affinities 
of the natural man for spiritual infiu- 
ence. The reply was that he had as- 
serted the capacity for God very 
strongly. “The chamber is not only 
ready to receive the new lite but the 
Guest is expected, and till He comes is 
missed. Till then the soul longs and 
yearns, wastes and pines, waving its 
tentacles piteously in the empty air, or 
feeling after God if so be that it may 
find Him.” (3) As for the charge that 
he could not reconcile his own state- 
ments as to divine efficiency and human 
responsibility, it was pointed out that 
this was only a phase of the larger 
difficulty of reconciling the exercise of 
the divine will with the freedom of the 
human will. What he maintained, in 
common with Augustinian and Puritan 
theology, was that in every case of re- 
generation there is an original interven- 
tion of God. (4) The absence of 
reference to the Atonement was due to 
the fact that the doctrine belonged to a 
region inaccessible to the new method, 
lying in the depths of the Divine Mind, 
and only to be made known by revela- 
tion. (5) The charge that he taught the 
annihilation of the unregenerate was 
repudiated. The unregenerate had not 
fulfilled the conditions of eternal 
life; but that does not show that 
they may not exist through eternity, for 
they exist at present, although in Mr. 
Drummond’s sense they do not live. 
‘there is no doubt that many of the 
objections directed against his book 
applied equally to every form of what 
may be called evangelical Calvinism. 
But I think that the main impression 
produced on competent judges was that 
the volume, though written with bril- 
liant clearness of thought and imagina- 
tion, and full of the Christian spirit, did 
not give their true place to personality, 
freedom and conscience, terms against 
which physical science may even be 
said to direct its whole artillery, so far 
as it tries to depersonalize man, but 
terms in which the very life of morality 
and religion is bound up. Perhaps 
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Drummond himself came ultimately to 


take this view. In any case, Matthew 
Arnold’s verdict will stand: “What is 
certain is that the author of the book 
has a genuine love of religion and a 
genuine religious experience.” 

His lectureship in Glasgow was con- 
stituted into a professor’s chair, and he 
occupied it for the rest of his life. His 
work gave him considerable freedom, 
During a few months of the year he 
lectured on geology and botany, giving 
also scattered discourses on biological 
problems and the study of evelution. 
He had two examinations in the year, 
the first, which he called the “stupidity” 
examination, to test the men’s knowl- 
edge of common things, asking such 
questions as, Why is grass green? 
Why is the sea salt? Why is the heaven 
blue? What is a leaf? ete., ete. After 
this Socratic inquiry he began his teach- 
ing, and examined his students at the 
end. He taught in a class-room that 
was also a museum, always had spec- 
imens before him while lecturing, and 
introduced his students to the use of 
scientific instruments, besides taking 
them for geological excursions. In his 
time of leisure he travelled very widely. 
He paid three visits to America, and 
one to Australia. He also took the 
journey to Africa commemorated in his 
brilliant little book, “Tropical Africa,” 
a work in which his insight, his power 
of selection, his keen observation, his 
fresh style, and his charming person- 
ality appear to the utmost advantaze. 
It was praised on every side, though Mr. 
Stanley made a criticism to which 
Drummond gave an effective and good- 
humored retort. During these journeys 
and on other occasiovus at home he con- 
tinued his work of evangelism. He ada- 
dressed himself mainly to students on 
whom he had a great influence and for 
years went every week to Edinburgh 
for the purpose of delivering Sunday 
evening religious addresses to univer- 
sity men. He was invariably followed 
by crowds, the majority of whom were 
medical students. He also, on several 
occasions, delivered addresses in London 
to social and political leaders, the 
audience including many of the most 























The sub- 


eminent men of the time. 
stance of these addresses appeared in 
his famous booklets beginning with the 
“Greatest Thing in the World,” and it 
may be worth while to say something of 
their teaching. Mr. Drummond did not 


begin in the conventional way. He 
seemed to do without ali that, to 
common Christianity, is indispensable. 
He approached the subject so disinter- 
estedly, with such an entire disregard 
of its one presupposition, sin, that many 
could never get on common ground with 
him. He entirely omitted thac theology 
of the Cross which had been the sub- 
stance hitherto of evangelistic ad- 
dresses. Nobody could say that his 
gospel was “arterial” or “ensanguined.” 
In the first place, he had, ike Emerson, 
a profound belief in the powers of the 
human will. That word of Spinoza 
which has been called a text in the 
scriptures of humanity might have been 
his motto. “He who desires to assist 
other people . . . in common conversa- 
tions will avoid referring to the vices of 
men, and will take care only sparingly 
to speak of human impotence, while he 
will talk largely of human virtue or 
power, and of the way by which it may 
be made perfect, so that men being 
moved, not by fear or aversion, but by 
the effect of joy, may endeavor, as much 
as they can, to live under the rule of 
reason.” With this sentence may be 
coupled its echo in the “Confessions of 
a Beautiful Soul;” “It is so much the 
more our duty, not like the advocate of 
the evil spirit always to keep our eyes 
fixed upon the nakedness and weakness 
of our nature, but rather to seek out all 
those perfections through which we can 
make good our claims to a likeness to 
God.” But along with this went a pas- 
sionate devotion to Jesus Christ. Emer- 
son said, “The man has never lived who 
ean feed us ever.” Drummond main- 
tained with absolute conviction that 
Christ could for ever and ever meet all 
the needs of the soul. In his criticism of 
“Eece Homo,” Mr. Gladstone answered 
tne question whether the Christian 
preacher is ever justified in delivering 
less than a full Gospel. He argued that 
to go back to the very beginning of 
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Christianity might be a method 
eminently suited to the neeus of the 
present generation. The ship of Chris- 
tianity was overloaded, not perhaps for 
fair weather, but when a gale came the 
mass strained over to the leeward. 
Drummond asked his hearers to go 
straight into the presence of Christ, not 
as he now presents himself to us, bear- 
ing in his hand the long roll of his con- 
quests, but as he offered himself to the 
Jew by the Sea of Galilee, or in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, or in the 
temple of Jerusalem. He declined to 
take every detail of the Christianity in 
possession as part of the whole. He 
denied that the rejection of the non- 
essential involved parting with the 
essential, and he strove to go straight 
to the fountain-head itself. Whatever 
criticisms may be passed it will be 
allowed that few men in the century 
have done so much to bring their hear- 
ers and readers to the feet of Jesus 
Christ. It has been said of Carlyle that 
the one living ember of the old Puritan- 
ism that still burned vividly in his mind 
was the belief that honest and true men 
might find power in God to alter things 
with his whole heart that men might 
find power in Christ to change their 
lives. 

He had seven or eight months of the 
year at his disposal, and spent very 
little of them in his beautiful home at 
Glasgow. He wandered all over the 
world, and in genial human intercourse 
made his way to the hearts of rich and 
poor. He was as much at home in ad- 
dressing a meeting of working men as 
in speaking at Grosvenor House. He 
had fastidious tastes, was always 
faultlessly dressed. and could appre- 
ciate the surroundings of civilization. 
But he could at a moment’s notice 
throw them all off and be perfectly 
happy. As a traveller in Africa he 
cheerfully endured much privation. He 
excelled in many sports and was a good 
shot. In some ways he was like 
Lavengro, and I will say that some 
parts of “Lavengro” would be unintel- 
ligible to me unless I had known Drum- 
mond. Although he refused to quarrel 
and had a thoroughly loyal and deeply 
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affectionate nature, he was yet inde- 
pendent of others. He never married. 
He never undertook any work to which 
he did not feel himself called.  A\l- 
though he had the most tempting offers 
from editors, nothing would induce him 
to write unless the subject attracted 
him, and even then he was unwilling. 
Although he had great facility he never 
presumed upon it. He wrote brightly 


" and swiftly, and would have made an 


excellent journalist. But everything 
he published was elaborated with the 
most scrupulous care. I have never 
seen manuscripts so carefully revised as 
his. All he did was apparently done 
with ease, but there was immense labor 
behind it. Although in orders he 
neither used the title nor the dress that 
go with them, but preferred to regard 
himself as a layman. He had a deep 
sense of the value of the Church and its 
work, but I think was not himself con- 
nected with any church, and never at- 
tended public worship unless he thought 
the preacher had some message for him. 
He seemed to be invariably in good 
spirits, and invariably disengaged. He 
was always ready for any and every 
office of friendship. It should be said 
that, though few men were more crit- 
icised or misconceived, he himself never 
wrote an unkind word about any one, 
never retaliated, never bore malice, and 
could do full justice to the abilities and 
character of his opponents. I have just 
heard that he exerted himsem privately 
to secure an important appointment for 
one of his most trenchant critics and 
was successful. 

For years he had been working 
quietly at his last and greatest book, the 
“Ascent of Man.” The chapters were 
first delivered as the Lowell Lectures in 
Boston, where they attracted great 
crowds. The volume was published in 
1094, and though its sale was large, ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand copies, it did 
not command his old public. This was 
due very much to the obstinacy with 
which he persisted in selling it at a 
net price, a proceeding which offended 
the booksellers, who had hoped to profit 
much from its sale. The work is much 
the most important he has left us. It 


was an endeavor, as has been said, to 
engraft an evolutionary sociology and 
ethic upon a biological basis. The 
fundamental doctrine of the struggle 
of life leads to an individualistic sys- 
tem in which the moral side of nature 
has no place. Professor Drummond 
contended that the currently accepted 
tueory, being based on an exclusive 
study of the conditions of nutrition, 
took account of only half the truth. 
»/ith nutrition he associated, as a 
second factor, the function of reproduc- 
tion, the struggle for the life of others, 
and maintained that this was of co- 
ordinate rank as a force in cosmic evo- 
lution. Though others had recognized 
altruism as modifying the operation of 
egoism, Mr. Drummond did more. He 
tried to indicate the place of altruism as 
the outcome of those processes whereby 
the species is mutiplied, and its bear- 
ing on the evolution of ethics. He de. 
sired, in other words, a unification of 
concept, the filling up of great gulfs 
that had seemed to be fixed. “If nature 
be the garment of God, it is woven with- 
out seam throughout; if a revelation of 
God, it is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever; if the expression of his 
will, there is in it no variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” After sketching 
the stages of the process of evolution, 
physical and ethical, he develops his 
central idea in the chapter on the strug- 
gle for the life of others, and then deals 
with the higher stages of the develop- 
ment of altruism as a modifying factor. 
Tlie book was mercilessly criticised, but 
I believe that no one has attempted to 
deny the accuracy and the beauty of his 
scientitic descriptions. Further, not a 
few eminent scientific men, like Pro- 
fessor Gairdner and Professor Mac- 
alister, have seen in it at least the germ 
out of which much may come. One of 
its severest critics, Dr. Dallinger, con- 
siders that nature is non-moral, and 
that religion begins with Christ. No 
man hath seen God at any time—this 
is what nature certifies. The only be- 
gotten Son of the Father, he has de- 
clared him—this is the message of Chris- 
tianity. But there are many religious 
minds, and some scientific minds, con- 
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vinced, in spite of all the difficulties, 
that natural law must be moral, and 
very loth to admit a hopeless dualism 
between the physical and the moral 
order of the world. They say that the 
whole force of evolution directs our 
glance forward, and that its motto is 
70% télog bgar. 


With the publication of this book 
Drummond’s career as a public teacher 
virtually ended. He who had never 
known an illness, who apparently had 
been exempted from care and sorrow, 
was prostrated by a painful and mys- 
terious malady. One of his kind phy- 
sicians, Dr. Freeland Barbour, informs 
me that Mr. Drummond suffered from a 
chronic affection of the bones. It 
maimed him greatly. He was laid on 
his back for more than a year, and had 
both arms crippled, so that reading was 
not a pleasure and writing almost im- 
possible. For a long time he suffered 
acute pain. It was then that some who 
had greatly misconceived him came to 
a truer judgment of the man. Those 
woo had often found the road rough 
had looked askance at Drummond as a 
spoiled child of fortune, ignorant of 
life’s real meaning. But when he was 
struck down in his prime, at the very 
height of his happiness, when there was 
appointed for him, to use his own words, 
“a waste of storm and tumult before he 
reached the shore,” it seemed as if his 
sufferings liberated and revealed the 
forces of his soul. The spectacle of his 
long struggle with a mortal disease was 
something more than _ impressive. 
Those who saw him in his illness saw 
that, as the physical life flickered low, 
the spiritual energy grew. Always gen- 
tle and considerate, he became even 
more careful, more tender, more 
thoughtful, more unselfish. He never 
in any way complained. His doctors 
found it very difficult to get him to talk 
of his illness. It was strange and pain- 
ful, but inspiring, to see his keenness, 
his mental elasticity, his universal in- 
terest. Dr. Barbour says: “I have never 
seen pain or weariness or the being 
obliged to do nothing more entirely 
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overcome, treated, in fact, as if they 
were not. The end came suddenly from 
failure of the heart. Those with him re- 
ceived only a few hours’ warning of his 
critical condition.” It was not like 
death. He lay on his couch in the draw- 
ing-room, and passed away in his 
sleep, with the sun shining in and the 
birds singing at the open window. 
There was no sadness nor farewell. It 
recalled what he himself said of a 
friend’s death, “putting by the well- 
worn tools without « sigh, and expect- 
ing elsewhere better work to do.” 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MONARCH OR MONK? A LEGEND OF 
TOMSK. 

Tomsk town, which with its five-and- 
forty thousand souls still ranks as sec- 
ond in all Siberia, lies in a province of 
the same name, the most populous after 
Tobolsk. It may, in truth, be called a 
gold-born township, for before 1830 it 
was little more than a Siberian village. 
But, in addition to the discovery of 
gold in the vicinity about that date, it 
owes much of its importance to its posi- 
tion on the great highroad that unites 
the East and West. After eight weary 
days on a river-boat from Tiumen, or 
half as many in a tarantass from Kras- 
noyarsk, men gather hope when sud- 
denly Tomsk bursts upon their view. 
Part of the town is built on the edge of 
a high plateau, which, extending from 
the foot of the Altai Mountains in the 
south, somewhat abruptly descends 
about this latitude to the lowlands of 
the Ob, that are in turn continuous 


with the treacherous tundra of wwe 
north. Part also is situated on the 
plain below, wedged in between tne 
right bank of the river Tom, a_ trib- 


utary of the Ob, and the bold bluff 
above. So, in approaching the town 
from the East, the traveller is unaware 
of its existence until he well-nigh 
reaches the broken brink of the higher 
level; and it is this half, too, with its 
statelier buildings, that first attracts 
the notice of the river voyager. 
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The road from the south affords the 
same pleasant surprise, for it is only 
when one stands on the left bank of 
the Tom, awaiting the paddle ferry- 
boat of three horse-power, that one be- 
comes aware of the presence of human 
habitations. After gaining the other 
side, the traveller passes between two 
brick pillars, each surmounted by the 
imperial eagle. These mark the en- 
trance to the town, as also the begin- 
ning of a long, broad street (if the 
rough and deeply rutted thoroughfare 
can be dignified with such a name) that 
traverses the lower quarter with a 
continual though gradual ascent. Here 
the appearance of the buildings still re- 
sembles that of a Siberian village, for 
they consist of two rows of decrepit 
shanties, each with its little yard en- 
closed by more or less of a_ high 
wooden paling. Sometimes’ these 
squalid tenements lack the power of 
even standing squarely on their foun- 
dations by the roadsiJe,—probably be- 
cause they have none. But as you pen- 
etrate farther, by degrees all this is 
left behind, till at one sharp steep bend 
you pass into the upper terrace, and 
soon find yourself in the central 
square, in the middle uf which stands 
the massive white Troitsa Cathedral, 
with its golden bulbous dome attended 
by four cupolas reflecting a pale-blue 
tint. Opposite its main entrance is tue 
long white government building, at one 
corner of which is the artistic little 
residence of the governor. Tomsk is a 
strangely unequal town in every sense 
of the word, fer not only is it built on 
many different levels, but habitations 
glorious and mean contrive to set off 
one another even in the more aristo- 
cratic parts. Towards the north side 
the irregularity in level necessarily be- 
comes more noticeable. The highest 
knoll has been secured in the interests 
of the town; from it rises the watch- 
tower that surmounts the fire-station. 
Pacing round the summit of the tower 
a fireman keeps ceaseless watch and 
warns the inhabitants of the time of 
day by sounding out the hours on a 
harsh-toned bell. Here also one used 
to find a hotel, where the lodger who 


took a room had to content himself 
with an iron bedstead, mattress, table, 
and chair. But better days have 
dawned, and a new _ establishment 
opened last summer will satisfy the 
desponding traveller who imagines 
that he has left all comfort west of the 
Urals. 

Tomsk has a certain charm. It is 
not the dull sleepy place that one could 
well imagine it to be. Its noblest edi- 
fices command attention; it is the cen- 
tre of a pretty considerable local trade 
—e.g., aS it is the starting-point of the 
great post-road across Siberia, thoua- 
sands of tarantasses and other ve- 
hicles are built there yearly; and it has 
“sights” of a very varied order. Bethe 
traveller a physician, he will not regret 
a visit to the hospital. Be he _ inter- 
ested in penology, Tomsk boasts of 
three prisons. If educational matters 
attract him, he will find some thirty 
schools, illustrating a great diversity of 
principles. These, with the magnifi- 
cent university opened in 1888, bid fair 
to make Tomsk the intellectual centre 
of Siberia. The University lies on the 
outskirts of the town. ‘The noble struc- 
ture stands off the road in a garden, 
through which run avenues and foot- 
paths. Beside it is the Arboretum, 
where most of the labor is performed 
by women. The Observatory peers 
above the multitude of shrubs and 
trees that throng the Gardens; from it 
one gets a charming view of the sur- 
rounding country. The University con- 
sists of but a single faculty—medicine 
—and of its four hundred students only 
some thirty per cent. are Siberians. 
The others come from the outlying dis- 
tricts of European Russia, and even, it 
is said, from the Caucasus. But its 
piéce de résistance is the Library, 
which is second only to that of St. 
Petersburg. Its nucleus consists of the 
private collections of Count Stroganoff, 
which contains amongst other rarities 
a very early illustrated edition of 
Luther’s Bible, bearing the date 1565, 
a first edition of “Daphnis and Chloe,” 
and a valuable assortment of painted 
designs of exquisite workmanship from 
the private collection of Louis XVI., 























which show evidence of having come 
originally from the Vatican at Rome. 
There is also a very fair Archzeological 
Museum, with a startling array of an- 
tiquities that he must first explain 
away who would deny that Siberia too 
has had her stone, her bronze, and her 
iron age. Moreover, it was only in 
March of last year that Professor 
Kastchenko discovered near the town 
some split mammoth bones. As he 
also found close at hand fragments of 
charred wood, he almost seems to be 
justified in asserting that this is not 
the work of natural forces, but of man 
desirous to obtain the marrow. ‘Thus 
he interestingly suggests the probable 
contemporaneity of man with Elephas 
primigenius in these northerly _lati- 
tudes. 

If the visitor has yet failed to dis- 
cover anything that will arrest his at- 
tention, he can at least drive about a 
town where the isvostchiks take four- 
pence for a course, even if it be over 
what are nothing more than badly kept 
country roads. Perhaps he will notice 
how, in the construction of a house, 
women bring up the carts laden with 
bricks, and transfer them thence on 
broad four-handled trays to the men, 
who do the building proper. Or 
maybe, if it is towards evening, he will 
pass a gang of convicts returning to 
the local prison after a day’s work in 
the town, chatting pleasantly with the 
two or three warders, who, armed 
merely with revolvers, have been in 
charge of them. But woe to the 
traveller if he venture out to walk by 
night, for the uncertain gleam from the 
electric lamps does little to reveal the 
insecure and dangerous wooden pave- 
ment, whose planks have been surrep- 
titiously removed at many points to 
serve an infinity of purposes, from use 
as firewood to repairing crippled 
roofs. 

Nor will the environment of Tomsk 
allure the stranger much. The land- 
ing-stage on the river is at a distance 
of three versts from the town, and the 
road thither (which is on a par with 
everything of that description in the 
district) strikes across an arid plain. 
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There also the new railway-station is 
built, on a piece of ground granted by 
a majority of the town councillors, to 
the great inconvenience of themselves 
and their fellow-citizens. 

But it will only be a chance if you 
now learn that you have not seen 
everything. For Tomsk has still one 
other choice possession, and her popu- 
lace regard it with reverent eyes. In- 
deed they do not care to include it 
among the “sights” of their town; they 
love it, treasure it, almost conceal it. 
If, however, you ask some pensive 
droshky driver who has drawn up by 
the side of the road (for there are no 
stands, and the isvostchiks take up a 
position where they choose) to bear 
you to “Alexander’s House,” the pros- 
pect of his modest fare of twenty ko- 
pecks tends to shake his once firm res- 
olution that he at least will conduct no 
stranger to gaze with unhallowed eyes 
on Tomsk’s most holy memory, and, 
although somewhat reluctantly, he 
finally yields the point. Quickly our 
driver sought out the Monasterskaya, 
and stopped at the courtyard entrance 
of what was an imposing house. We 
got out and entered the yard, which 
was a scene of great activity. Some 
men were carrying boxes and bales 
from the house to carts in which stood 
sturdy draught-horses, while others 
were lading them. Numerous store- 
houses and small sheds were built ir- 
regularly round the yard, and _ the 
house of the merchant Khromoff still 
seemed to be the centre of some form 
of business. The court extended to the 
back of the house, where the outhouses 
partook more of the nature of stables 
and cart-sheds. When once you have 
reached the rear of the main building, 
you observe on its other side a square 
plot of ground corresponding to the 
courtyard. This probably once formed 
a pleasure-garden, but is now like unto 
the garden of the sluggard. At least 
from what one can see through the tall 
black paling that now surrounds this 
sacred spot, one would imagine that no 
tidying hand had touched it for many 
years. The grass grows rankly on 
what was once a lawn. The paths are 
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buried under a wild waste of weeds. 
Some dark dejected spruces serve to 
increase the gloom. 

A woman soon appeared from a back 
door of the house, and, opening a pad- 
locked gate in the paling, allowed us to 
enter the enclosure. She led the way 
to a corner of the square, where in the 
shade of a brooding conifer stood what 
seemed to be a very open wooden hut. 
Closer inspection disclosed, however, 
that what had appeared to be “Alex- 
ander’s House” was not so in reality, 
but was merely a protecting shed; the 
real thing lay inside. The outward 
covering had not struck one as being of 
any size; but this quaint domicile be- 
neath, this maisonette, how  insignifi- 
eant, how humble! 

Our guide entered, devoutly crossing 
herself. The door was apparently left 
open without fear,—no one could enter 
but by that padlocked gate, and the 
hut was well protected by its ample 
ease. One stooped in crossing the 
threshold, which lay on the left of the 
front exposure as you face the house, 
and thereafter became aware of a short 
passage that ended to all appearance 
in a recess. But off the right there 
opened the single chamber of this 
house,—the home of him whose mem- 
ory is still revered. 

A window not two feet square ad- 
mits through its dull glass what rays 
of light can penetrate the _ thick 
branches of the surrounding trees and 
bend under the eaves of the protecting 
edifice. In the corner immediately to 
the left of the door is the whitewashed 
brick stove, along a wing of which is 
placed a plank-bed with pillow to 
match. This is so arranged that the 
head is next the wall, and is of such a 
breadth that it takes up almost all the 
spare room between the stove proper 
anu the door. From the free end of the 
stove to the opposite wall extends a 
shelf, now crowded with relics of the 
former resident. On it you may see 
some sacred literature, the cowl and 
garments of an anchorite, cooking 


utensils of the simplest quality—china 
cups, a metal teapot curiously enough, 
and a 


spoon. The wall above the 
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bench is hidden by numerous portraits 
of the great monarch Alexander L., 
whom one imagines to have been, per- 
haps, the special hero of the late oc- 
cupant of this room, or, as is more 
likely, the reigning monarch of jus 
time. But these pictures differ from 
those in any ordinary Russian house in 
this, that they represent the emperor 
at different periods of his life. The ap- 
parent design of this hero-worshipper 
has been to collect as complete a series 
as possible of the object of his adora- 
tion. One sketch supposed to represent 
the monarch in death is particularly 
striking, and you wonder why there is 
placed alongside of it the picture of an 
older man also in his last long sleep: 
and as you gaze at the two, you almost 
fancy that you see a resemblance. But 
this is absurd. 

The wall opposite the door is now a 
mass of ikons and sacred pictures, but 
these are later accretions. An altar 
stands against the wall, and serves as 
the depository for another group of 
ikons, amongst which are dispersed 
candlesticks with dimly burning tapers, 
while a lamp faintly but steadily illu- 
mines the regular ikon in one of the 
far corners of the room. In the op- 
posite corner by the window a censer 
hangs, and the musty odor of incense 
pervades the cheerless chamber. On 
the fourth wall, between the window 
and the door, are disposed prints and 
lithographs of a white haired and 
bearded old man, dressed ina _ loose 
single garment to which the modern 
dressing-gown best corresponds. He 
holds one hand across his narrow 
chest, and has shoved the other care- 
lessly into the hempen belt that gath- 
ers his mantle about him. Beneath 
one of the portraits is the inscription, 
“The Bondservant of God, the old man 
Theodore Kuzmitch, who passed a her- 
mit life in Tomsk, and died in 1864 in 
the cell of Khromoff.” 

Such is the little house that the 
Tomsk people consider to be one of 
their chiefest possessions. For the 
history of the mysterious being for 
whose sake they venerate it we are 
most indebted to his patron the mer- 














chant Khromoff, who built the cell for 
him, and to whom alone was at first 
revealed the secret of his life. In the 
following account, which is largely 
drawn from an abstract of Khromoff’s 
memoirs, some of the leading features 
in this extraordinary story are briefly 
stated. 


Somewhere in the “thirties” an old 
man appeared in the town of Tomsk. 
He had come from European Russia 
with a prisoner band, having been sen- 
tenced to exile in Siberia for vagrancy 
by the court of a small town in the gov- 
ernment of Perm. After a short stay 
in the Forwarding Prison at Tomsk, he 
was conducted to the village of Zertzal, 
in the government of Tomsk, as _ his 
place of residence. On settlement he 
gave very little satisfaction to all eager 
inquiries about his past, merely stating 
that he had received twenty strokes 
with the plet for vagrancy, and giving 
as name the commonplace appellation 
of Theodore Kuzmitch. In outward 
appearance he was of high stature, 
while his years might have been put 
down at sixty. Add to this that he had 
a noble carriage, could with all truth- 
fulness be styled good-looking, and 
ever spoke in a quiet sedate manner, so 
that from the first his peasant neigh- 
bors felt bound to treat him with 
marked respect. His general bearing 
and manner of conversation proclaimed 
him to be an educated man, and not- 
withstanding the simplicity of his life 
and speech, it was evident that he was 
not a man of common origin. 

Amongst his fellow-villagers was a 
convict who had reached the stage of a 
“free-command,” and was employed in 
government works there. Old Theo- 
dore took an interest in him, and, de- 
Siring company, shared his hut with 
this fierce creature. The following 
year the peasantry roused themselves 
and built a log cabin for him, in which 
he lived for over eleven years a life of 


self-effacement, with a bare subsist- 
ence on bread and water. He would, 
however, make occasional excursions 


to the neighboring villages, where it 
was his peculiar pleasure to gather the 
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children round him and teach them 
their letters. Latterly, on the invita- 
tion of a peasant named Latisheff, he 
left Zertzal and took up his residence 
in Krasnorjetchinsk, the village of his 
host, who erected a special hut for him, 
which he occupied in winter, while in 
summer he passed his time in the wood 
beside the wood-cutters. His private 
property merely included the clothes 
on his back and a few sacred books. 

It was in the year 1858 that, at the 
invitation of the merchant Khromoff, 
KXuzmitch passed a winter on his farm, 
about four versts out of Tomsk. Ulti- 
mately Khromoff built for him the little 
domain described apove in a corner of 
his garden, where his guest spent the 
greater part of the last years of his 
life in prayer and fasting. 

The kind-hearted merchant had first 
made the acquaintance of Kuzmitch in 
1852. His curiosity had been aroused 
by the tales which a friend recounted 
to him about the aged hermit, and hav- 
ing occasion to pass through the village 
of Krasnorjetchinsk, he resolved to 
seek him out. This was in the summer 
time, and Kuzmitch was as usual with 
the wood-fellers, sharing a modest lit- 
tle home with his peasant host. Their 
dwelling was situated at a distance of 
two versts from the village that formed 
the centre of operations for those who 
were at work and it lay on the bank of 
a rivulet. Khromoff relates how he ar- 
rived at the cell, made the sign of the 
cross, and entered, as the door stood 
open. He saluted the white-haired in- 
mate, who, in true Russian style, de- 
manded of him whence he had come 
and whither he was bound. “I come 
from Tomsk, and go to Yeneseisk on 
matters connected with gold-mining,” 
answered the merchant. To his sur- 
prise his interrogator would not let the 
subject drop, but talked long on the 
gold industry, finally exclaiming, 
*“Vainly you are occupied with the gold 
industry, for without it God will sus- 
tain you.” Khromoff was fascinated 
by his new acquaintance, and used to 
pay him a short visit each time he 
passed that way. But on whatever 
themes they discoursed—and they were 
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varied—the old man always returned 
to this maxim, “Do not endeavor to dils- 
cover the mines; thou hast enough, and 
Another will provide.” 

In 1859, while resident on Khromoff’s 
country estate, Kuzmitch took seri- 
ously ill, and his host, thinking that it 
was high time he learned something 
about his mysterious guest, asked him 
on several occasions if he would not 
disclose his identity. But the reply, if 
continually the same, was at least de- 
cided: “No; that cannot be revealed— 
never.” 

His illness was of a somewhat seri- 
ous nature, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that those who were anxious 
about him could persuade him to take 
anything beyond his accustomed bread 
and water. Khromoff remarks how 
during this time he observed that the 
knees of the anchorite were covered 
with excrescences, tue result of persist- 
ence in a kneeling posture during 
prayer, and it was difficult to know to 
what extent he suffered, as he kept so 
very much to himself. He exercisea 
great care in the selection of his visit- 
ors, and when later he was restored to 
some measure of health, he never left 
his cell except to enter a church. If he 
ever referred to his vagrant life or 
journey to Siberia it was only to speak 
in the kindest terms of his fellow- 
prisoners as also to eulogize the treat- 
ment that he had received at the hands 
of the convoy soldiers and in short 
from all who had had anything to do 
with him. It seems that he now re- 
moved for a change to a Cossack vil- 
lage not far off, and lived in the house 
of one of the inhabitants. He had, 
however, a renewal of his old trouble, 
and not being perfectly happy in his 
new quarters, was quite ready, even in 
his weak state of health, to accept an 
invitation from Khromoff to stay with 
him in Tomsk. Knowing how matters 
stood, the worthy merchant went him- 
self to bring his friend to town; this 
was in 1863. Kuzmitch, fearing that 


there might be some well-intentioned 
effort made to keep him in the Cossack 
village, resolved not to 
plan of leaving till the last 


disclose his 
moment, 
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when he engaged in quiet conversation 
with his host, and explained to him 
very shortly the reasons for his sudden 
departure. This device was successful, 
and during the time spent in arranging 
him and Khromoff comfortably in the 
latter’s tarantass, the whole village 
came out to see him off. In return 
Kuzmitch merely said, “I thank you 
for everything you have done for me.” 

The journey was taken slowly, and 
it was only after a couple of days that 
the party eventually arrived at their 
destination. Khromoff, who was much 
affected by the low state of his friend’s 
health, desired to pass the first night 
with him in the little wooden house 
which he had prepared for him. He re- 
lates that the old man spent much of 
the night in prayer, and that he could 
repeatedly catch the words, “I thank 
Thee.” He was roused at five A.M. by 
the patient, who said that he felt bet- 
ter, adding that the cause of the im- 
provement was a vision that he had 
seen in the night-watches. His look 
seemed to be keener and his conversa- 
tion brighter, and Khromoff hoped that 
perhaps he might still live. On the 
morning of the twentieth of January, 
as Khromoff was leaving for his busi- 
ness, he asked that the old man would 
bless him. “Nay, rather,” said he, 
“bless me.” In the course of the day 
the merchant ran over several times 
from his office, but did not speak much 
with Kuzmitch, who was lying on his 
hard bed, with his face to the stove. 
In the afternoon Khromoff had occa- 
sion to go a short distance out of town 
on some business affair, but was soon 
hastily summoned by his nephew, who 
reported that the aged sufferer had 
suddenly become worse, and might at 
any moment pass away. Khromoff re- 
turned home at once, and on arrival 
found the little cell crowded with anx- 
ious friends who had come to make in- 
quiries, having heard of the serious 
turn matters had taken. Kuzmitch 
was tossing restlessly about, now lying 
on one side, now on the other, but say- 
ing nothing. Khromoff’s wife sat by 
him, powerless to give relief. He saf- 
fered, like an infant, in silence, and his 
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only action was to continually make 
the sign of the cross. 

About nine P.M. the visitors de- 
parted, and Khromoff was left alone 
with the old man. He asked to be raised 
in his bed. He sat up for a little, but 
evidently had not strength for the ex- 
ertion, for he fell back, and requested 
to be laid on his left side. He lay for 
a little while in this posture, and then 


suddenly turned on his back. Khrom. 
off noticed a distinct change in his 


eyes, and sent for wax-candles, for the 
end was not far off. Kuzmitch once 
again asked his benefactor to lay him 
on his right side, and for a moment he 
seemed to find satisfaction in weakly 
clasping the ‘merchant’s hand. Then 
came a short sharp struggle with the 
last enemy, a single long-drawn sigh, 
and Khromoff was left alone. “Quietly 
and peacefully, without a moan, died 
the servant of God; his right hand 
grasped a crucifix, and his left hand 
lay upon it. We wept for our father, 
the man of prayer and our instractor, 
and then proceeded to prepare his 
body for interment. So runs the un- 
varnished narrative. 

We learn also that they dressed the 
body in a “new white shirt,” but did 
not employ that upper garment already 
described as having a resemblance to 
a dressing-gown, and for this reason. 
While Theodore was still alive, 
Madame Khromoff once asked him in 
the simplicity of her heart, with refer- 
ence to his usual attire, “Father, in the 
event of death, shalt thou be clothed 
in that black dressing gown?” ‘‘Nay,” 
he replied; “I am no monk.” And 
Khromoff carried out his wish the more 
readily, as he well knew the surpassing 
humility of his strange guest. 
“Friend,” he had said to him once, “I 
am not great.” These two incidents 
have their interest, in that they are 
two of the few instances on which kKuz- 
mitch ever referred to himself. 

His body was carefully deposited in 
a chaste coffin of cedar-wood, and by 
his wish, his grave is in the monastery 
at Tomsk. There was a large assem- 
blage gathered on the 23d January to 
witness the last rites and to do honor 
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to this well-loved saint. The Archi- 
mandrite addressed a few words to 
the crowd, in which he briefly alluded 
to the suffering life of their late friend, 
as also to his travels, for this side of 
the old man’s life had exercised a 
strong fascination over the populace. 

It seems, then, that with one impor- 
tant exception Theodore Kuzmitch, as 
he chose to call himself, spoke to no 
one on the subject of his origin, nor 
ever dropped hints as to his identity, 
except occasionally of a negative kind. 
It was his secret, and it almost seemed 
as if he would carry it with him to the 
grave. On one occasion, Madame 
Khromoff, somewhat exasperated at his 
reticence on this topic, said, “Father, 
dear, disclose to me at least the name 
of thy guardian angel.” “That God 
knows,” was his quiet reply, and more 
than this he would confide to no one. 

It was only natural that round the 
story of the life of such an unusual 
personage should cluster a_ tangled 
growth of fanciful and far-fetched 
tales. He was popularly credited with 
a marvellous power of foresight, which 
was probably nothing more, as is often 
the case, than deep insight into char- 
acter. Thus they say in all simplicity 
that on one occasion a priest named Is- 
rael, who was formerly attached to the 
Cathedral of Archangel, desired to see 
the old man while yet he was with 
Latisheff at Krasnorjetchinsk. He 
reached their humble home towards 
evening, and without any ceremony 
stepped into Kuzmitch’s room, crossed 
himself, and proceeded to salute him. 
The startled occupant, still sitting on 
a bench, briefly made answer, “Good 
day, Father Israel,” and this “when as 
yet he had not heard of him or his ar- 
rival, or named his name.” A similar 
story is told of him, on the occasion of 
a visit which he received from a priest 
who belonged to Krasnoyarsk. They 
are probably the same incident, with 
merely a difference in the name. The 


best instances of Kuzmitch’s remark- 
able perspicacity are, however, related 
in connection with private interviews 
that he had with people who went to 
This 


consult him when in difficulty. 
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makes it the more probable that he 
was gifted with a very remarkable 
power of observation and insight into 
character rather than with any super- 
natural power such as the average 
Russian is so ready to believe in. 
There was in particular, one woman, a 
government official, who resided for 
some time in Krasnorjetchinsk, and 
who used to call on him frequently to 
ask his blessing on any new projects 
she was about to undertake. She re- 
counts how he often seemed to foresee 
her wants, and sometimes gave her ad- 
vice in epigrammatic sayings. 

Another somewhat extreme episode 
is to the effect that Khromoff, intend- 
ing to visit Kuzmitch on one particular 
occasion when passing through Kras- 
norjetchinsk on his way to the mines, 
suggested to his wife, who was to ac- 
company him, that she should take a 
linen shirt of the finest quality as a 
gift for the old man. But she consid- 
ered that it would be better to supply 
him with a garment of some thicker 
material, and so took a coarser woollen 
article. To her surprise, when making 
the presentation, she was reminded by 
the aged recipient that her husband’s 
wish had been that she should provide 
for him a shirt of fine linen, and that 
therefore she ought to have accom- 
plished his desire. “But,” he added, 
“for me, who am now a_ vagrant, 
what you have given is more than 
meet.” 

Again, in the year 1867, Khromoff 
happened to call on a brother merchant 
in Moscow, and in the course of con- 
yersation began to talk about this 
strange individual. The man whom 
he was visiting said that when he was 
in business in Krasnoyarsk, he had 
ealled on Kuzmitch, who confronted 
him with these extraordinary words, 
“Why didst thou take that copper 
money? it was not for thee.” “And,” 
confessed the Siberian trader, “I did 
verily on one occasion lay hands on 
money that was not mine, but you 
may be sure that no one knew about 
it!” 

One of the many visitors to the cell 
in Khromoff’s garden was a highly re- 
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spected lady member of the community 
in Tomsk. According to her own ac- 
count, she once omitted to make the 
sign of the cross on entering Kuz- 
mitch’s cell, when he addressed her 
thas: “And tell me, lady, which ezar 
honorest thou the more, the worldly or 
the heavenly?” Taken much aback, 
she replied, “Dear father, the heav- 
enly.” Upon this he answered, “How 
is it that thou didst not do honor to the 
heavenly czar; thou camest and didst 
not pray.” And much more he spoke 
to her in a similar strain. Another 
time she took her young daughter to 
see him, and the aged hermit turning 
to the mother said:. “See, beloved, the 
little bird will ultimately grow to feed 
and shelter thee.” Later the girl was 
sent to the Irkutsk Institute to be 
educated, which she only left to be 
married to a naval officer serving in 
the Amur province. “And,” says the 
chronicler, “in 1871 there arrived in 
Tomsk this young damsel and her hus- 
band, and she took her mother back to 
live with her, and so was fulfilled the 
prophecy of the old man Theodore Kuz- 
mitch.” 

Two other sayings of his may be re- 
corded. He showed intimate knowl- 
edge of all matters connected with the 
State, and frequently discussed politi- 
cal questions. He was once heard to 
remark, ‘‘But the beloved imperial ser- 
vice is not without its needs;” and once 
again, more significantly, “The house of 
Romanoff is firmly rooted, and deep are 
its roots.” 


Who was this mysterious saint, this 
reader of men’s thoughts, this prophet, 
this unknown personage without begin- 
ning of days? There are some people 
who know everything, and the Tomsk 
populace will tel! you without any hes- 
itation that he was none other than 
Alexander I. This is the creed of all 


Siberia as to that strange individual. 
And so the people call his cell “Alex- 
ander’s House,” have covered its walls 
with portraits of the emperor (and now 
you do not wonder that you see a re- 
semblance between him and Theodore 
Kuzmitch), and venerate the relics of 
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the departed great in the manner that 
only Russians can. Khromoff himself 
is mainly responsible for this belief, 
for he has declared that shortly before 
death the self-named Theodore Kuz- 
mitch gave him papers showing clearly 
that he was none other than his em- 
peror: these papers Khromoff took 
back to St. Petersburg with him. It 
has been the lot of almost every Rus- 
sian emperor to have it said of him 
that he did not die according to official 
bulletin; but for those who love this 
sort of mystery a _ better case can 
hardly be made out than in the in- 
stance of Alexander I. 

Born in the year 1777, a son of Paul 
by his marriage with Maria of Wur- 
tembuarg, he soon showed himself to be 
possessed of a mind of his own. He re- 
ceived a liberal education at the hands 
of his grandmother, the Empress Cath- 
erine, with the assistance of foreign 
tutors. In the year 1793 he married 
Elizabeth of Baden, and was called to 
succeed his father on the throne in 
1801. At first everything augured well. 


The charitable young ruler commenced 


his reign by a series of generous re- 
forms, that were especially welcome 
after the somewhat austere rule of his 
father. The country was again opened 
up to foreigners, and permission to 
travel abroad was granted in turn to 
Russians. The strict press censorship 
was relaxed, and the secret police ser- 
vice was in part allowed to fall into 
abeyance. But there were even further 
reaching schemes. The question of the 
emancipation of the serfs was mooted, 
and, if not a fait accompli until 1861, it 
now first assumed the air of probabil- 
ity, and much was done to alleviate 
their lot. Very lenient also was his at- 
titude towards Sectarians and Dissent- 
ers. “Reason and experience,” says 
one of his edicts, “have for a long 
while proved that the spiritual errors 
of the people, which official sermons 
only cause to take deeper root, cannot 
be cured and dispelled except by for- 
giveness, good examples, and tolerance. 
Does it become a government to em- 
ploy violence and cruelty to bring back 
these wandering sheep to the fold of 
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the Church?’' Surrounding himself 
with a body of young ministers, Alex- 
ander pushed his reforms into every 
department of the State. Political and 
educational institutions were remod- 
elled, and the council of the empire 
was formed, which, including the chief 
dignitaries of the State, became the 
legislative power in the country. 

But even more in foreign affairs was 
it felt that with Alexander’s accession 
there had began a new régime. In 
July, 1801, he put an end to hostilities 
with England, and being desirous to 
remain at least outwardly on good 
terms with France, commenced negoti- 
ations respecting the indemnification cf 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden ia 
Germany, and Naples in Italy. Nap»- 
leon showed very little sincerity in the 
matter, and Alexander joined txe 
Coalition of 1805; but at the Battle of 
Austerlitz the combined Austrian and 
Russian forces were routed by the first 
consul. The following year, Alexander, 
who, feeling that Napoleon must be 
crushed, still inclined to war, allied 
himself with Prussia, only to be again 
defeated at Eylau and Friedland. The 
Treaty of Tilsit (1807) was the outcome, 
on which occasion Alexander and Na- 
poleon talked together for two hours on 
a raft. Its articles decreed the fall of 
Prussia, a few States being left to 
Frederic William III. out of Napoleon's 
deference to Alexander’s wish. The 
ezar soon after declared war in En- 
gland, and thus reversed his previous 
policy, in order to fall into line with 
that of France. This change in exter- 
nal politics involved a change in his 
home advisers. He also attacked Swe- 
den, the ally of England, and it was at 
this time that Finland came into the 
possession of Russia (1809). While let- 
ting Napoleon bear the brunt of a con- 
test with Austria, Alexander entered 
into the conflict with Turkey, and this 
war continued until the Peace of Buch- 
arest (1812). 

Not for long was it possible that 
France and Russia should thus remain 
in league. Many causes led to an open 


1 Rambaud’s History of Russia, tr. by L. B. 
Lang, ti. 312. 
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rupture. Mutual mistrust and jealousy 
together with the more personal inci- 
dent of the abandonment of Napoleon’s 
projected marriage with the sister of 
Alexander, had mainly served to bring 
this about. The “Patriotic War’ fol- 
lowed, with the barning of Moscow, 
and the destruction of the Grand Army 
(1813). Thereafter Alexander made an 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
Frederic William of Prussia, and ine 
struggle with the conqueror was _ re- 
newed. During a short armistice the 
allies had time to repair their once 
more shattered forces (Liitzen, 1813): it 
was the lull before the final tempest, 
which soon broke ominously on Bona- 
parte. Spain had now been lost ww 
him, the Prince of Sweden had joined 
the Coalition, Austria had again be- 
come restive. This time fortune fa- 
vored the Coalition, and the occupation 
of Paris and downfall of Napoleon 
quickly succeeded one another. Round 
Alexander centred the consequent dip- 
lomatic and political arrangements. 
By the Congress of Vienna he rested 
content with only a portion of Poland, 
and in the end carried out more ioyally 
than the other two co-partitioners 
(Prussia and Austria) the terms of that 
treaty which bore on the ill-fated land. 
In 1815 men saw the restoration of 
Poland under Alexander as king, who 
presented the country with a new con- 
stitution. 

Through his intluence Russia had be- 
come the leading power on the Continent. 
This was the supreme moment of his 
authority: soon after a great change 
came over the liberal-minded czar. 
The Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818) and Troppau (1820) had served 
to show the influence of the man as a 
factor in European politics; but on the 
other hand such demonstrations as at- 
tended the reaction in Germany in 
favor of constitutional government 
were little tasteful to this champion of 
divine right. “He grew gloomy and 


suspicious. His last illusions had 
flown, his last liberal ideas were dissi- 
pated. After the Congresses of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Troppau he was ne 
longer the same man. It was at Trop- 


pau that Metternich announced to him, 
with calculated exaggeration, the mu- 
tiny of the Semenovski, his favorite 
regiment of Guards. From that time 
he considered himself the dupe of his 
generous ideas, and the victim of uni- 
versal ingratitude. He had wished to 
liberate Germany, and German opinion 
had turned against him. . He had 
sought the sympathy of vanquished 
France, and at Aix-la-Chapelle a 
French plot had been discovered 
against him. He had longed to restore 
Poland, and Poland only desired to free 
herself completely.” The result was 
that the emperor, who had moved too 
fast for his slow-stepping country, 
faced round, and completely reversed 
his youthful home-policy of toleration. 
The revolt in Greece unconsciously 
served to bring him into complete op- 
position with the feeling of his people. 
They were strongly in sympathy with 
the weaker party in this infamous 
struggle, whereas Alexander contented 
himself with addressing a few harm- 
less notes to the Porte, as he consid- 
ered the rising to be an insurrection. 
In 1824 there was a terrible inundation 
at St. Petersburg, which the Russian 
people openly affirmed to be a judg- 
ment on the unavenged massacre of the 
Freek population in Constantinople 
(1821). But, far more than this, the 
death of his daughter whom he adored, 
and the rumors of a Russo-Polish con- 
spiracy against the house of Romanoft, 
wholly unnerved the once brilliant 
man. He was in advance of his day, 
and his noblest resolutions to promote 
the good of his and other countries had 
been coldly and suspiciously regarded, 
and he became like unto those around 
him. In September, 1825, he set out on 
a journey to the Crimea for the sake of 
his health, but died at Taganrog on 
December 1. And the horrified Russian 
people likewise referred to the wrath 
of God “the premature and mysterious 
death of Alexander.” So far received 
history. 

To return to Kromoff, who died only 
a few years ago. Relying on the papers 
that he received from Theodore Kuz- 
mitch, he held to the end that Alex- 























ander I. of Russia, like Charles V. of 
Germany and Christina of Sweden, ab- 
dicated the throne through disappoint- 
ment, desirous to be quit of the reins 
of government and at peace from the 
strife of tongues. Alexander “died” in 
1825, aged forty-eight. Theodore Kuz- 
mitch appeared in Tomsk somewhere in 
the “thirties,” after having led a va- 
grant life for several years, and died in 
1864, at which date Alexander would 
have been eighty-seven, if Khromoff is 
correct. In sapport of his theory there 
is also to be adduced the resemblance 
in the portraits between Alexander and 
this old vagabond, as they adorn the 
walls of his humble dwelling in 
Khromoff’s garden. Coming home 
across the Urals, we had as travelling 
companion for a portion of the journey 
an old Cossack officer who had not heard 
about Kuzmitch. He listened quietly 
to my fellow-traveller’s narration of the 
story, and then added that he was a 
boy in St. Petersburg at the time when 
the remains of the deceased emperor 
were brought up from the south, and 
that he remembered distinctly how it 
was quite openly remarked that the 
body that had thus been transported 
home was not that of Alexander. “And 
also,” he said, “it was a cause of com- 
ment at the time that people were not 
allowed to pass by and look on the face 
of their late emperor, as he lay in state, 
according to custom.” I also asked one 
of the professors in Tomsk University 
for his opinion on the whole matter, 
thinking that he at least would be 
above all popular fancies. He rather 
surprised me by saying, “Well, if the 
old man was not Alexander, he was at 
any rate some one very highly con- 
nected at court.” Such, then, is this 
little episode, it may be in Russian his- 
tory, it certainly is in the history of 
Tomsk. 

It is needless to remark that the best 
Russian historians do not credit the 
theory that was to Khromoff more than 
fact, while others relegate it to the 
number of those questions that can 
never now be solved. This at least is 
beyond all doubt, that it will be many 
years before the belief is eradicated 
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from the mind of the Tomsk populace, 
that for a season they had their em- 
peror dwelling amongst them in all 
humility, and knew him not. 

J. Y. Stimpson. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THACKERAY’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The question is still hotly debated 
whether Thackeray’s genius is actually 
of the first order. To answer that ques- 
tion without the weight of authority 
would be absurd. Indeed it seems cer- 
tain that only time can settle it. The 
most cogent reasoning cannot establish 
a classic; that is only to be effected by 
an irresistible tendency of the world’s 
thought. But it may be possible to 
mark the meaning of those who would 
deny him and those who claim for him 
the first place, and to discriminate in his 
work between the ephemeral part of it 
and that which retains a living interest 
for us, the conditions of whose life are 
already far removed from those under 
which he wrote. 

Perhaps the most vital, and certainly 
the most striking, difference in the 
various estimates of Thackeray lies in 
the attribution or denial of the philo- 
sophic note to his thought. Some critics 
describe him as pre-eminently the phi- 
losopher among novelists; others accuse 
him of notorious superficiality, and will 
not allow him to have been a thinker 
of any kind. Can there be any common 
ground of fact supporting views so 
diametrically opposed? 

No doubt the critics who describe 
Thackeray as a philosopher are chiefly, 
if not wholly, occupied with the Idea of 
his reflection upon life. He was “driv- 
ing at practice” in all he wrote. He 
never wrote (not even a child’s fairy- 
story) for the mere pleasure of story- 
telling. His attention was constantly 
engaged by the moral aspect of things. 
And this would quite fairly establish a 
claim for Thackeray to be regarded as 
a writer of philosophical quality, in 
spite of his aversion to the transcen- 
dental way of viewing things and his 
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indifference to study, if it could be 
shown that he treated such subjects in 
a broad and noble manner. He would 
be a philosopher, not of the schools but 
of the world, gaining infinitely more in 
effectiveness than he lost in precision 
and subtlety. 

Those, however, who do not admire 
him, object not only that he was no 
student, no metaphysician, a known 
abhorrer of the transcendental, but that 
he was quite incapable of rising to the 
conception of an idea, strictly bound 
down to the concrete; not the great con- 
crete facts and forces which mould or 
break the world, but little, petty 
artificialities which exactly give his 
measure. 

Thackeray’s ultimate position is in- 
volved in the judgment which will be 
formed on his criticism, his direct 
criticism, of life. He has left work— 
his highest from a purely literary point 
of view—where the criticism, though it 
is far from being unimportant, is in- 
direct. Still “Esmond,” in spite of its 
superior construction, in spite of the 
greater pleasure which it offers to the 
reader, will never be taken to represent 
Thackeray as he is represented by 
“Vanity Fair,” by “Pendennis” and 
“The Newcomes.” These books are less 
pleasant because they actually do repre- 
sent Thackeray more completely than 
“Esmond” represents him. Thackeray 
at his strongest produces as much pain 
as pleasure, because he is what Mat- 
thew Arnold would have called a 
dissolvent; the destructive element pre- 
dominates in his criticism. 

Criticism which is wholly destructive 
is satire, and to this in the earlier part 
of his career Thackeray gave himself 
up entirely. When he proceeded from 
“The Book of Snobs” to “Vanity Fair” 
he was forced to enlarge his method. 
You cannot manufacture a world out of 
mere dissolvents, and Thackeray, start- 
ing from a merely satirical intention, 
was soon forced to go beyond satire and 
to introduce a principle of order derived 
from hisownconsciousness. He had till 
this time spent all his energy in pro- 
claiming laws, the breaking of which 
was death; he had now to produce a 
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gospel of his own by which men might 
live. It is not inevitably just to make 
the test of a man’s work ‘his positive 
conclusions. A man may be an excel- 
lent dissolvent, and quite powerless 
when he tries to be anything more; still 
it is not fair to conclude that because he 
can make nothing he had no right to un- 
make, or that he went destroying reck- 
lessly, or in the wrong direction. 

Thackeray, however, would have to 
shrink so much in his pretensions if he 
were to be regarded as only a destruc- 
tive force, that in sheer fairness it is 
necessary to take his work as a whole, 
and consider his satire as clearing the 
ground for a definite system which he 
had to build. Taken by itself, his 
satire is not difficult to estimate. That 
it had tact without depth seems easily 
proved by its obvious and speedy re- 
sults. The saeva indignatio, the savage 
scorn which goes down to the very 
fundamental vices of human nature, 
makes very little impression, because it 
aims ai an overthrow little short of 
universal, and is too dangerous not to 
excite the instinct of self-perservation 
to the sharpest resistance. It is in 
matters not of vital importance that 
one can be easily effective. The obso- 
lete can be removed before the hurtful, 
the superfluous before the absurd. 
Thackeray levelled his aim, for the 
most part, at mere empty husks and 
shells of prejudice, which had already 
ceased to have any significant contents 
for good or evil. In reading the “Book 
of Snobs” or the “Wayside Sketches,” 
or most of his miscellaneous work, one 
is struck by the number of small, defi- 
nite abuses which have perished since 
he attacked them. Very probably it 
was not he who killed them: he may 
only have expressed a general and vic. 
torious tendency; but it is noteworthy 
how keen and accurate his feeling was 
for the general tendency. 

Immediate success of this kind is sub- 
ject to heavy penalties. As new 
generations succeed, whose evils are of 
quite a different kind, they look with 
bare toleration on those who have won 
the battles of the past. Thackeray will 


have scanty gratitude for the changes 























which he broug!.t about in contempo- 
rary manners, the meannesses which he 
sneered down, the follies which he 
laughed away. It is only where he was 
concerned with principles, with ever- 
lasting springs of action, that he will 
continue to have more than a historic 
interest. It is his weakness, his con- 
spicuous weakness, that he is too pre- 
occupied with accidents, with mere 
matters of detail, to the neglect of prin- 
ciples. Still he does, at times, deal with 
his subject in a broad, human fashion, 
and he does this more often than per- 
haps he gets credit for. 

Where he is bound to submit to us a 
somewhat extended view of life, as in 
most of his novels, it becomes plain that 
he has a genuine seriousness of purpose 
beyond the scope of the successful 
satirist. He is not confined, as some- 
times he seems to be, to the regions 
where the question of hiring plate for a 
dinner-party becomes a part of ethics; 
he is the most trenchant adversary of 
the materialization of the English 
aristocracy and middle classes in the 
early years of the Victorian era. But 
he is much more than that. He has 
penetrated deeply into some of the 
eternal characters of human nature. 

Thackeray’s method and Thackeray’s 
view of life were based on an instinct of 
revolt against the view of life and the 
method of describing it, which aims at 
its glorification at the expense of truth; 
which appeals, not to a sense of reality, 
but to unintelligent curiosity and to a 
vanity that finds a gratification in see- 
ing human nature outrageously fiat- 
tered; the method and the views which 
at that time had Bulwer Lytton for their 
most popular exponent. As he had at- 
tacked affectation and insincerity in 
slight affairs of etiquette and conduct, 
he attacked insincerity and affectation 
here too. He went on to examine the 
relations of human life, to try men’s 
actions and motives, at first only with 
the object of showing how grossly they 
were being misrepresented, but soon 
with a much more serious design. The 
passion for truth entered into him, the 
desire to discover and show it in its 
severity without the dazzling, many 
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colored hues which imagination casts 


upon it. He felt that the pompous and 
tinsel disguise which his contemporaries 
loved was scarcely falser than the 
beauty lent by the fancy of poets or the 
enthusiasm of ardent souls to a very 
commonplace and _  ~prosaic world. 
Either fantasy, or convention, or fond- 
ness for tawdry ornament had perpet- 
ually interfered with accurate represen- 
tation. He was the prophet and apostle 
of realism, and his realism —very real 
and very intense for all its decent re- 
straint and well-bred utterance—was a 
spiritual realism. He explored the dark 
places of the soul, and described pas- 
sions and crimes while they slept, still 
only germinant and potential, in the 
heart and the intellect. It was thus 
that he could introduce his realism unre- 
proved, a concealed innovator, and for 
this purpose the men and women whom 
he knew best, the men and women of 
the upper classes, were the most appro- 
priate material. 

But it is in his treatment of virtue, in 
contact with characters for whom he 
has an esteem, that Thackeray's 
analysis is most searching and most 
edifying. In “Vanity Fair,” what his 
first audience felt most vividly was his 
exposure of the depraved constitution 
of society; the sketches of that noble 
profligate, the Marquis of Steyne, of 
Becky, that successful adventuress, of 
that distinguished soldier, General 
Tufto. It was the most scathing satire 
on a hopelessly materialized aristoc- 
racy, and as such it had its immediate 
effect. But what to-day retains any 
power of edification, of more than 
amusement, or has anything more than 
a historic interest, is the penetration 
into the weaknesses of the human heart 
at its best and purest, the flaws of pa- 
rental love, of wifely affection, the self- 
ishness incident to the joy of childhood, 
the inseparable limitations of generos- 
ity and friendship. Amelia and Dobbin 
and the old Sedleys and Helen Pen- 
dennis seem dull personages to many 
readers; they have not that quality 
which we call dramatic, the quality 
which appeals to the senses and the 
powers of the intellect most nearly 
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allied to them. But how edifying! how 
instructive! how they open the secret 
workings of the heart! 

Thackeray does not write as a cynic, 
but as a lover of sober truth, else his 
subtle analysis would have no value 
but its cleverness. his power of edifica- 
tion would be gone. He has not an in- 
dictment framed against the human 
race as he had against the society of his 
time; but he conceived of the dignity 
of man in another than the current 
fashion. He did not believe that human 
nature was the better for being invested 
with false attributes, that man was any 
nobler for being looked at through 
colored glasses. He was prepared to 
grant that love is a beautiful thing, but 
he did not think it a blasphemous dis- 
covery that love seldom comes in the 
sudden, victorious manner which was 
universally held to be proper to it, but 
is heralded by false alarms, preceded by 
pretenders who usurp its name, and 
often dashed and tarnished by cold, 
prudential considerations. A mother’s 
affection is even more beautiful, but it 
ean be, for all that, unwise, irrational, 
unjust. Children are the world’s de- 
light, the especial favorites of heaven, 
yet experience teaches us that they can 
be selfish, callous to kindness, exacting, 
untruthful. 

What is the end of this curious con- 
sidering? It has for its end the dis- 
covery of something true, stable, 
unassailable, something in human 
nature to rest upon with conviction. 
Thackeray could not rest upon a trans- 
figured humanity; he was too clear- 
sighted, and of too solid a temperament 
to assent to an imaginative re-construc- 
tion of the world. He labored with his 
unceasing rigid realism to strip off the 
delusive externals which were so satis- 
factory to most of his fellows, that he 
might be able to rest at last, assured 
that he was not placing his confidence in 
a painted virtue. 

His natural bent was to seek the 
satisfaction of his nature less in the 
intellectual than in the moral and 
emotional. He had no fondness for ab- 
stract thinking, and was not in 
sympathy with what was _ being 
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achieved in that direction in his own 
time. He distrusted thought which was 
elevated above the sphere of action, see- 
ing clearly that lofty thinking often 
went with very ignoble deeds. His life 
had been such, it may safely be said 
that his temperament, in any case, was 
such, that he could not live in imagina- 
tion, protected against the jars and 
pains of life. Religion would have been 
hi; natural refuge, and he felt himself 
alternately drawn to it by instinct and 
repelled by the clear vision which told 
him that it was not the right harbor for 
such a mind as his. 

The unrest produced by this alternate 
attraction and repulsion deepened his 
natural melancholy. It gave him a feel- 
ing of being at war with his better self, 
and he has expressed something of his 
agitation in the picture which he gives 
of Arthur Pendennis’s attitude, Pen- 
dennis being to a considerable degree a 
revelation of his own mind. 


To what does this easy and sceptical 
life lead a man? 

Friend Arthur was a Sadducee, and the 
Baptist might be in the wilderness shout- 
ing to the poor, who were listening with 
all their might and faith to the preacher's 
awful accents and denunciations of wrath 
or woe or salvation; and our friend the 
Sadducee would turn his sleek mule with 
a shrug and a smile from the crowd, and 
go home to the shade of his terrace, and 
muse over preacher and audience, and 
turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant 
Greek song-book babbling of honey and 
Hybla, and nymphs and fountains and 
love. To what, we say, does this scepti- 
cism lead? It leads a man to a shameful 
loneliness and selfishness, so to speak—the 
more shameful because it is so good- 
humored and _ conscienceless and serene. 
Conscience! What is conscience? Why 
accept remorse? What is public or pri- 
vate faith? Mythuses alike enveloped in 
enormous tradition. If, seeing and ac- 
knowledging the lies of the world, Arthur, 
as see them you can with only too fatal a 
clearness, you submit to them without any 
protest further than a laugh; if, plunged 
yourself in easy sensuality, you allow the 
whole wretched world to pass groaning by 
you unmoved: if the fight for the truth is 
taking place, and all men of honor are on 
the ground armed on the one side or the 
other, and you alone are to lie on your 
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balcony and smoke your pipe out of the 
noise and the danger, you had better have 
died, or never have been at all, than such 
a sensual coward. 

. 


The case is brutally overstated, and 
Thackeray must have been conscious 
that it was so. This was only a mo- 
mentary outburst. Still, he felt a con- 
tinual uneasiness at having to stand 
aloof from all the causes into which 
other men could throw their entire 
souls. He regretted that he could not 
fight for a half-truth as if it were the 
whole, and blamed himself for his in- 
ability. Religion, too, only expressed 
half the truth of man’s life for him. 
What then remained to which he could 
attach himself? There remained a cer- 
tain fundamental goodness in man in 
which he could believe and which he 
regarded as the clue to conduct. Not to 
pitch one’s standard too high, not to live 
out of the world in a sphere of abstract 
thought or imagination or mysticism, 
not to put one’s trust in lofty qualities, 
which have their rise perhaps only in 
imagination or ignorance, to the neglect 
of plain, hard matters of fact and duty, 
but to recognize, believe in, and culti- 
vate the virtues of humility and kind- 
ness—that was the secret which Thack- 
eray believed would carry one safely 
through the world. He did not flatter 
himself that it was a newly-discovered 
secret, or promising to bear very wide 
results, or even capable of affording a 
vividly triumphant issue to those who 
practised it, but he believed that it was 
true when tested, and safe when put 
into effect. 

It is in those novels which reflect 
most directly on life that one naturally 
looks to find Thackeray, but it is in one 
devoted to dramatic presentment that 
the crown and proof of his system is to 
be found. The discovery and the appli- 
eation of it is elsewhere, in the novels 
which will be held to represent Thack- 
eray most precisely, “Vanity Fair,” 
“Pendennis.” “The Newcomes;” but it 
is Henry Esmond who is introduced to 
us as actually holding Thackeray’s 
secret. Hsmond is endowed with all the 
accomplishments of a man, and holds 
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them so lightly that they seem to make 
no difference to him. He moves in the 
society of the greatest men of a great 
age, and all he finds worth recording is 
that Dr. Swift was insolent and St, John 
a drunkard. He is more clear-sighted 
than any man of his time, and he at- 
tempts to give his country a bad king, 
in defiance of his principles and to the 
ruin of his hopes. Yet he is the best 
man Thackeray has given us; perhaps 
the best man we have known. And the 
springs of his goodness are that he is 
humble before what he can understand 
of goodness, and true to the motions of 
his heart in gratitude and affection, 
Perhaps Thackeray’s analysis was 
more important than his results. Per- 
haps his secret was neither new nor 
very effectual. But he first taught men 
to know their hearts, where they had 
only seen their actions. He held the 
mirror up to nature in a way that was 
very surprising to it, and while his 
caricatures of society have lost their 
first interest, his delineation of the 
motions of the heart can never lose its 
significance. Indeed it may yet take on 
anew and surprising significance as 
literature strays farther and farther 
from the path which he indicated for it. 
into the labyrinth of mental pathology. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE DEMOCRATIC CULTURE.' 

“The Land of the Dollar” is indis- 
putably the most interesting and sug- 
gestive book that has been published 
this year; it is the portrait of a cul- 
ture done with astonishing vigor and 
vividness, and one could easily and 
agreeably fill one’s review with an ar- 
rangement of adjectives in its honor. 
There have been versions of America 
since the war, but none of enduring dis- 
tinction; so many people come back 
nearly incoherent with indignation; the 
manners of the hotel clerks are dread- 
ful, the continent is quite unfit for a 
By G. W. Steevens. 
1897. 


1 The Land of the Dollar. 
London: Blackwood & Sons, 
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nessed Chicago confronted with the 
Christian era and unabashed. But this 
book is neither the bitter cry of out- 
raged gentility not polemical piety. It 
is a portrait, sympathetically done, as 
every portrait should be, of what is, 
after all, the most interesting people in 
the world. And it is done with a skil- 
ful development of effect, with an in- 
sight and a sense of unity, that make it, 
albeit nominally a reprint of thirty- 
three letters to a London halfpenny 
paper, a single and complete work of 
art. 

Partly its unity is the outcome of acci- 
dent, though Mr. Stevens has certainly 
made an artist’s use of the opportunity 
luck gave him. The problem was to get 
New York and Niagara, the Chinaman 
and Wisconsin, Chicago and Nevada, 
the nigger and the “poor white,” into 
the picture, and yet to avoid the miscel- 
laneous effect of a pawnbroker’s win- 
dow. It has beaten everybody else; it 
would probably have beaten Mr. 
Steevens had it not been for the coin- 
cidence of the most significant of all 
presidential elections since Lincoln’s. 
It was a singularly intimate issue in 
suspense, not so much a discussion as a 
revelation of idiosyncrasy; the perfect 
pose, It turned on the question of cur- 
rency, it touched the pocket of every 
man of a people essentially competitive 
and commercial from Sandy Hook to 
the Golden Gates; the East talked of the 
West, and the city of the country; they 
brought their business relations into the 
streets, they put them on banners, they 
plastered them on walls, for Mr. 
Steevens to see. But a journalist 
merely would have seen the election 
and nothing more, would have made his 
book the election and nothing but the 
election—America taken for granted, 
everything of any enduring importance 
taken for granted, a trash of arguments 
that pass, facts that do not matter and 
figures that do not signify. Mr. Stee- 
vens, on the other hand, makes it 


America, engaged in electing a presi- 
dent. 

For his technique he may be indebted 
—as any sane man would probably take 
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gentleman, and so forth. We have wit- 


care to be indebted—to Heine’s descrip- 
tion of London. And the journalistic 
beginnings of the book necessitated a 
division of the matter into numerous 
concise sections, each with its effective 
impression. But the impressions are ar- 
ranged with remarkable _ skill—they 
broaden steadily. “The Voyage” is en- 
tertainingly trivial—with its anecdote of 
the American who wanted to know 
what the visitor thought of America 
while it was still a pale blue line on the 
horizon—and “The Dollar” is a gleam of 
the common humorist. And from that 
we work up towards the fortified mines 
of Leadville, a brilliant piece of de- 
scription, and the dawn after the elec- 
tion in New York:— 

“Gunpowder flared, bands crashed, 
bugles rang; overhead the late trains 
puffed and clattered, and above all rang 
volleys of cheers and the interminable 
discordant blare of tin trumpets, all 
blended in a furious angle of jubilation. 
The whole place was mad, demoniac, 
inspired with a divine frenzy. ... And 
through the crowd came pushing a man 
with matted hair crying the morning 
papers.” 

Of all these descriptive vignettes. I 
like least those two that deal chiefly 
with scenery, for people are the texture 
of the book. If nature, if the continen- 
tal mass of America is to come in, then 
the whole design is wrong. After all, 
the entire American civilization, in 
relation to its scenery, is very like a 
penny bottle of ink spilt over a half-acre 
lawn. Niagara is redeemed by the 
smoking chimney, but the description 
of the Colorado caiions is simply irrele- 
vance. They took Mr. Steevens in a 
weak place, for being a highly educated 
Englishman he was naturally weak in 
his geography; he did not know that 
every Board School Reader, every ele- 
mentary text-book of geology in this 
country, reeks with these same cafions. 
But he drops his modesty; he becomes a 
discoverer. “Nobody,” he says, “seems 
to have thought it worth while to adver- 
tise’ these pyrochomatic  solitudes. 
Well—it is pleasant to catch one’s abler 
contemporaries tripping. And it is only 
a lapse of two pages after all. 
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The quality that makes this book so 
particularly rich in suggestion, so stim- 
ulating to the imagination, is the acute 
sense of causation that pervades it. A 
great majority of people seem to see 
things only as things that are: their 
vision of affairs is static. They seem to 
think that mountains keep always the 
same height, rivers the same length, 
nations the same character. The Amer- 
icans to them are a remarkable people, 
infested with Irish, whose cities are 
painfully uniform, and who spell offen- 
sively and put your railway check in 
your hatband whether you like it or no. 
To a minority, perhaps a considerable 
minority, of people nowadays, however, 
things are seen as things that become— 
their vision of things is dramatic. That 
way of looking at things may be innate 
in some cases; in many it is the result of 
a study of, and comprehension of, the 
evolutionary idea. Now Mr. Steevens 
has the latter quality of mind to a con- 
tagious degree. The reader will be dull 
indeed who does not catch something of 
his fine sense of implication. You find 
that the iron-bound trunk at Euston 


Station, the ticket stuck into your hat- 
band by a familiar-mannered conductor, 
the secret whiskey-bar in a scullery at 
Portland, are significant things, straws 
perhaps, but showing all the better for 
that the trend of the Democratic idea. 
Over here we pretend to be Demo- 


cratic. But it is the thinnest pretence in 
the world. Our country is an aristoc- 
racy in decay, an aristocracy with a 
leaky organization, a land of hyphened 
names, bogus crests and derived man- 
ners, where every one is strenuously 
putting on Side—toadying, imitating, 
presuming equality with some person 
supposed to be “above” him, holding 
aloof from or imposing charity or pa- 
tronage upon some other person sup- 
posed to be “below” him. I never met 
an Englishman so pitiful that he did not 
find a consolation in being “a little 
superior” to some other Englishman. 
In this country the wine merchant's 
wife does not call on the ironmonger’s 
wife, and the ironmonger’s wife on the 
fishmonger’s wife, and the fishmonger’s 
wife on the publican’s wife whose 
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license is only for beer; and the mere 
fact that each husband has a vote no 
more makes us Democratic in the face 
of these vulgarities of selectness than 
the fact that each husband has two legs 
and a head of hair. 

And in return for the right to step on 
certain “inferiors” your Englishman is 
always ready to be meanly abject to 
certain “superiors.” The tradesman 
cultivates an abject manner to his cus- 
tomers, the railway servant has to be 
not civil but “respectful,” and such 
people as the jobbing workman, the 
jobbing gardener, in a rural community, 
literally crawl through existence touch- 
ing their hats. When we travel there 
seems an understanding that we are all 
Ineffable Personages, incognito; if possi- 
ble we go into a compartment alone to 
avoid losing caste by contact with our 
“inferiors,” and we “snub” conversa- 
tional advances and “tip” the guard 
beyond our means to keep him in his 
place. Of course, when one writes a 
book representing a man doing such 
things, every reviewer in the three king- 
doms calls one’s character a snob for 
doing what everybody does. But that 
is only the refinement of our snobbery. 
In America they really have purged 
their minds of much of this sort of 
thing. The conductor of the train is 
the man, your equal, who examines your 
ticket and looks after you while you 
travel, and you are the man, his equal, 
who travels under his direction. Both 
being sane human beings, you co- 
operate to get the business done with as 
little bother as possible, and so you 
hand him your ticket and he very 
properly whips your check into your 
hatband so that he can see it at a glance 
a dozen yards off. Then there is no 
more fuss for either of you. The 
formule and gestures of respect ex- 
acted by English travellers from rail- 
Way servants are as much resented by 
the American conductor as they would 
be over here in a club smoking-room. 
So they must be in any genuine Democ- 
racy. 

Certain other things follow as a mat- 
ter of straightforward deduction from 
the Democratic theory. There are no 
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white servants to be got there; there 
never will until the Democracy has 
rotted. As a consequence Mr. Steevens 
is perpetually recurring to the American 
ingenuity in labor-saving appliances, 
A house over there is built in a mood of 
elaborate civility. Over here, any one 
who will trouble to do a little house- 
hunting will find that houses—villa 
residences, built thirty or forty years 
ago, appear brutally indifferent to a ser- 
vant’s health or comfort. Perilous 
steps, sometimes out of doors, lead to 
the underground coal cellar; dismal ill- 
lit bedrooms for them are poked just 
anywhere; there are steep staircases, 
narrow, dark subterranean kitchens, an 
absence of water-taps on the upper 
floors, and so forth. These houses recall 
the happy days before the Board schools 
had turned the girls’ heads and made 
them difficult to please. And in another 
direction, too, the American differs from 
us fundamentally, and thatis his unsym- 
pathetic treatment of the poor. Here 
we dispense charity. It is part of our 
social dignity; great ladies require an 


interesting and cleanly poor just as they 


require a park and deer. Poor English 
people stand being done good to in a 
most humiliating way; one must have 
been born in the English south country 
—Hardy’s country—to appreciate the 
taint. In America the protrusion of 
charitable offices would probably awake 
a dangerous resentment; exuberant 
fashion following European examples 
must needs avail itself of Irishry and 
niggers. To the ordinary American the 
permanent poor are a nuisance, the unfit 
and the lazy, and he resorts to stimulat- 
ing methods of treatment. The casu- 
ally poor takes his chance. To the 
Amcrican poor man the rich are not his 
providentially appointed almoners, but 
his luckier equals. He plays a game 
against them, keen but not personally 
spiteful—the Silverite campaign was 
essentially a move in that game. But 
certain things are not fair—he does not 
think that trusts are fair—and then he 
gets angry. “Certain commercial con- 
cerns,” says Mr. Steevens. “make fre- 
quent, powerful, and successful combi- 
nations to override the public interest. 
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One of the most odious forms of this is 
a combination amo:g great employers 
of labor—railway companies and the 
like—to keep a mutual black list. If a 
working-man offends one of them, in 
time of strike or otherwise, he will get 
no employment from any. Men have 
changed their names and disguised 
themselves in vain to escape this omni- 
scient and merciless boycott.” .. . 
That, again, is emphatically not fair. 
And such things provoke reprisals. “It 
is becoming rare now to find a strike in 
which gunpowder and dynamite are not 
the ultimate appeal.” There lies the 
danger of the Democratic Idea; the rich 
are irresponsible, they are not “supe- 
rior,” they have no feeling of noblesse 
ovlige, and there is no palliative of terri- 
torial or class loyalty to soften the 
rigors of poverty. . . . Is it possible for 
the ideas of equality and loyalty to be 
operative side by side? That is the 
problem America must solve to live. 
x. &. WwW. 





From The London Times. 
THE NORTH POLAR PROBLEM.! 

It has taken centuries to obtain even 
a very general idea of the north polar 
region. Three centuries ago Mercator 
adopted the theory, which was derived 
from the mysterious Nicholas of Lynne, 
that four great rivers flowed down a 
chasm at the Pole. Later there was 
Maury’s theory of an open polar sea; 
and the most recent opinion that has 
prevailed was that the polar sea was 
shallow, with land, in the form of 
islands, extending north from Franz 
Josef Land. Facts could not keep pace 
with theories, but they have gradually 
and painfully refuted them, and re- 
vealed to us the truth. It has long been 
known that a great stream of heavy ice 
flows down the east coast of Greenland. 
The American side of the polar sea was 
gradually discovered to be of a very 
different character. Collinson found 


1 Address before the Royal Geographical So- 
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that very heavy ancient ice formed the 
pack from Behring Strait to Franklin 
Bay, only a narrow lane being kept open 
by the current of the Mackenzie and 
Colville rivers, between the land and the 
pack. M’Clure discovered that the 
same ancient ice extended along the 
whole western shore of Banks Island. 
Parry met with this ancient ice when he 
attempted to go westward from Melville 
Island, and it flows down M’Clintock 
Channel south-east until it impinges on 
the coast of King William Island. Sir 
George Nares’s expedition met with the 
same ancient ice extending for three 
hundred miles along the northern coast 
of Grant Land and Greenland. Every 
indication pointed to the conclusion that 
there was no land to the northward. 
But the sea was supposed to be shallow, 
because there were only seventy-two 
fathoms of water at a distance of forty 
miles from the shore, and because the 
positions in which driftwood was found 
furnished an argument that there had 
been a general recent upheaval of the 
adjacent land. We thus find that this 
line of ancient ice extends from Behring 


Strait to the north coast of Greenland, 
a distance of twelve hundred miles, for 
that it is continuous across the gap of 
four hundred miles between Prince Pat- 


rick Island and Aldrich’s farthest is 
deduced from the coincidences of winds, 
tiue, and drift. The fact that the heavy 
ice actually reaches the western part of 
tue North American coast seems to in- 
dicate that there are no intervening 
lands, of any extent, to the westward of 
Prince Patrick Island. The discovery 
of. Franz Josef Land brought to our 
knowledge a group of volcanic islands 
of the same geological period as Spitz- 
bergen, approaching Spitzbergen closely 
at its western end, and on the same 
bank; in short, a continuation of the 
Spitzbergen group. There is an east- 
ward drift of the ice on the coast of 
Grant Land; and it was assumed that 
there was a general drift of ice across 
the polar basin from the eastern to the 
western hemisphere, as well as a drift 
from left to right, due to the flow of 
warmer water into the polar area, 
which, as a cold current, seeks an outlet 
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southward at every opening, owing to 
the polar sea itself being surcharged, 
but only finds it for the ice it bears on its 
surface along the east coast of Green- 
land. The warmer water comes to the 
surface along the Siberian coast, and, 
aided by the outflow of the Siberian 
rivers and the prevailing winds, forms a 
current northwards across the polar 
area. These were the conclusions 
which were derivable from the facts 
within our knowledge before the depart- 
ure of Dr. Nansen. His return, with the 
rich fruits of his expedition, has throwa 
new light on the whole question, and, 
as I said on a former occasion, the north 
polar problem begins to take definite 
shape. Nansen’s chief discovery is that 
there actually is a very deep sea north 
of the Franz Josef group, continuous 
with that which was known to exist 
north of Spitzbergen, and that this deep 
sea has a relatively warm temperature 
in its depths. He ascertained that the 
time occupied by the ice in drifting 
across the polar basin on the parallels of 
the track of the Fram is a little over 
three years, and that the ice-bearing 
ocean extends at least as far as the pole. 
For the Fram’s track southwards to 
Spitzbergen leaves a great width thence 
to Greenland, down which a vast vol- 
ume of ice drifts, which must neces- 
sarily come from a region north of the 
track of the Fram. The question re- 
mains to be decided whether there is 
land of any extent in the vast unknown 
region between the Parry Islands and 
the New Siberian group. At one time T 
held the opinion that a chain of islands 
probably did exist, extending from the 
neighborhood of Prince Patrick Island 
towards Wrangel Island. This opinion 
was solely based on considerations con 
nected with the apparent line of Eskimo 
migration from Melville Island to 
Greenland, as indicated by a continuous 
series of remains. But I now concur 
with Dr. Rink that these vestiges are 
due to visits from the American conti- 
nent in times past. The presence of the 
ancient floesof heavy ice along the north 
shores of the American continent is evi- 
dence that no land of any size exists to 
the northward on the meridians from 
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Behring Strait to Franklin Bay. In 
fact, I am disposed to regard the whole 
line of heavy ancient ice which presses 
upon the shores of the American conti- 
neut, of the Parry Islands, and of the 
northern side of Greenland as evidence 
of a continuus drift from the eastern to 
the western hemisphere, an 
ocean uninterrupted by land of any 
magnitude. The presence of warmer 
water in the depths of Nansen’s polar 
sea is an important discovery. It com- 
mences one hundred fathoms below the 
surface, and extends down to two hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms. If this warm 
current originates in that which flows 
up from the North Atlantic, Professor 
Mohn has observed that its greater 
salinity and consequent greater density 
would keep it in the depths when it cools 
down, while the water from the great 
rivers would be much lighter, and con- 
tinue on the surface. But there are, I 
believe, other opinions respecting the 
origin and eventual destination of this 
warmer undercurrent in the polar ocean, 
respecting the part it plays in the 


across 


economy of that ocean, and respecting 


the causes of its long retention of some 
of the warmth derived from the equator, 
Looking back into past ages, we may 
discern the evidence of great changes 
in the Polar area, as -throughout the 
-arth’s surface. The Spitzbergen archi- 
pelago, including Franz Josef Land, 
seems to be the broken fringe of a con- 
tinent which, in the Jurassic age, was 
clothed with pine forests. At a still 
later period there was abundant arbo- 
rescent vegetation in Grant Land, and it 
is probable that the conditions within 
the vast area of the Polar ocean were 
then very different. From a geological 
point of view there is much food for re- 
flection, based on the knowledge we al- 
ready possess respecting the North Polar 
region; and much further research is 
needed, especially with regard to the 
upheaval of the land, which is reported 
from so many directions. A geological 
point of special moment is the extent to 
which the Polar phenomena of an exten- 
sive land mass in the South, and a deep 
ocean in the North, are illustrative of 
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and explicable by the theory of earth- 
folds. In reviewing the whole Polar 
question it will be seen that great prog- 
ress had been made towards its solution, 
in various directions, before the depart- 
ure of Nansen’s expedition, but only 
fragmentarily and by side :ights, while 
even the collected facts were often mis- 
interpreted and misunderstood. I con- 
sider that the light thrown upon it by 
Nansen has not only extended our 
knowledge positively, but has had the 
effect of piecing together what appeared 
before to be fragmentary, and of mak- 
ing the detached pieces fit into their 
proper places and form a consistent 
whole. There is much, no doubt, that 
needs discussion and a free interchange 
of opinions, both on the broad aspects 
relating to the physical geography, and 
to the special subjects of oceanography, 
meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, 
biology, and geology, on which I have 
touched very briefly. There is, how- 
ever, still much to learn. An expedition 
should be sent up Jones Sound to con- 
nect the four hundred miles between 
Prince Patrick Island and Aldrich's 
farthest, and to examine the line of 
ancient ice in that unknown region. 
Another expedition should complete the 
examination of the northern side of 
Greenland. A third should be equipped 
on Nansen’s plan, and sent to carry out 
Nansen’s principle, by commencing the 
drift much further to the eastward, and 
passing over the Pole itself. This 
would probably occupy four years, but 
it would bring back a further instal- 
ment of knowledge respecting the 
depths of the ocean, the currents and 
temperatures of the vast unknown area, 
and another series of magnetic observa- 
tions. It should also decide the ques- 
tion of the existence of land between 
Prince Patrick and Wrangel Islands. 
It is true, therefore, that much remains 
to be done. Still, we already have a 
large mass of facts-respecting the Polar 
region, from which scientific deductions 
may be drawn, and this has been en- 
riched and materially increased by the 
labors of Nansen and his gallant com 
panions. 
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